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There’s a new market for fancy eating — 
and these General Foods officials like 
the taste of it. (Marketing) 








Want a battery of compliments? 


If you’re looking for 


a product that will win compli- 
ments everywhere, why not take a lesson from the 
manufacturer of the big batteries shown above. For 
he has learned through experience, that some jobs are 


just made to order for PLIOFLEX rubber. 


His particular problem lay in finding the right mate- 


rial for the battery cases. Conventional container 


materials just didn't have the strength or resilience to 
withstand the shock, pressure and abuse of rugged 
Diesel locomotive service. His answer was to pioneer 


the use of fully molded, hard rubber cases and covers. 
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At first, natural rubber was used. But then his case 
supplier suggested changing to PLIOFLEX. The rea- 
sons? PLIOFLEX is considerably more uniform, accepts 
a wider variety of fillers for easier compounding, proc- 
esses more readily and cures faster. The end result 
A better battery case at lower cost. 


How can PLIOFLEX improve your product? Why not find 
out by writing, today, for full details and the finest in 
technical assistance. Address 

Goodyear, Chemical Division 

Dept. T-9415, Akron 16, Ohio co () 
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THIS 


W E E K August 23, 1958 


LAWMAKERS TALLY UP ‘58 SCORE. What Congress did about legislation 
NMED von cdvedsccnisecevseccccedscesssenccerevesreastestswesseces 
A LITTLE TAX HELP FOR A LOT. Without making radical changes, the 


new tax bill should save taxpayers some $300-million a year............++4-- 


BENSON WINS LOW PRICE PROPS. Congress abandons a 25-year reli- 


ance on crop controls and high price supports. But victory over the farm bloc may 
CET GE v2 cccccnesdesceescivecbececicdconcscrcceseeeseetoncansses 
IBM AIMS ITS PITCH AT THE BRASS. in Project Spark sales push, IBM 
flies in Cleveland executives for data processing tour............0ce eee ences 
FED’S GOAL THIS TIME IS TO NIP INFLATION IN THE BUD. That's what's 


behind discount rate and stock margin Moves. .......... cece cece eee eee ee eens 


A COLLEGE STARTS FROM SCRATCH. And it gives Michigan State a 
chance to overturn some educational traditions, especially in engineering........ 
SONNABEND TO BE S-P’S DOCTOR. Sickly Studebaker-Packard’s newest 
prescription for itself includes diversification and an “economy” car..........++++ 
IN BUSINESS. News about reopening of Penn-Texas talks about Fairbanks, 
Morse stock, commercial financing in Puerto Rico, suit against oil producers to 
save Long Beach, Calif., from sliding under the Pacific Ocean 





In Business Abroad. News about British jet liners, tourist road in Russia, bailing 
out Brazil’s finances, Mexican phone deal, foreign investment in Argentina... .. . 
NDA Goes It Alone in Atomics. Already a major factor in atomic power, Nuclear 
Development Corp. now wants to expand into manufacturing................. 
Banks Are Fighting Back against postwar loss of their traditional share of savings 
deposits to aggressive savings and loan associations 


Wall St. Talks 


In Washington. News about utilities’ advertising program, atom-powered vessels, 
Adm. Rickover, ICC rule on rail securities, losses on Navy contract.............. 
AFL-CIO Bans Deals With Hoffa. Crackdown on pacts between Teamsters and 
federation affiliates may halt Hoffa’s empire-building dreams 


In Labor. News about airline’s losses from strike, merger activity in AFL-CIO, Kohler 
strike, new contract for Seattle auto salesmen. .......... ccc cece eee eceeeees 
For Company Presidents, More—Not Less—“ Outside” Activity. A panel of executives 
says community work properly and increasingly is part of their jobs 


Big Appetite for Gourmet Foods. Growth of fancy foods has the industry wondering 


Speculators Greased the Skids. Normally stable government bonds have taken 
sharpest tumble ever, depressing entire capital market 


In the Markets. News about stock price trends, short-term interest rate rise, the 
I Oe ee I oi inca ees cencpvedan ede deeyes cnceuss 
Taking Worry Out of Automation. New Ford engine plant in Lima, Ohio, both 
extends automation to more processes and makes the machinery more foolproof. . 


New Products 


BUSINESS WEEK is published weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., at 99 N. 
Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. Entered as second class matter Dec. 4, 1936 at the Post 
Office at Albany, N. Y. under act of Mar. 3, 1879. Subscriptions $6 a year in U. S. A. 
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BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 

Automobiles and trucks 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)........ 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)..............ee eee 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 

Paperboard (tons) 


1946 


Average 


91.6 


4,751 


TRADE 


Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 

Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 

Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) 

Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) 

ee Ms cence uked ss esebesddsegenetsessee 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)... 0... cece eee eee eee 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)........... 
I, CR ocd ccwveece ued eueendoehsseeunreerectesKeees 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 — 10) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 

U. S$. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Cost of living (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Bank debits (in millions) 


+t Estimate. 


* Preliminary, week ended August 16, 1958. 
** Ten designated markets, middling 3} in. 


* Revised. 


THE PICTURES—Cover—Herb Kratovil; 17—WU.P.1.; 22, 23, 24—Grant Compton; 44, 


Year 
Ago 


146.4 


Week 
Ago 


1137.7 


Month 
Ago 


133.0 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 


1,745 
167,269 


+t45,820 
tt71,916 
tt9,299 
tt49,879 
23,888 


2,101 
146,259 
$57,041 

12,409 

6,837 

1,598 
286,966 


54,683 
85,868 
31,965 
24,646 
25,102 


1946 
Average 


83.4 
tt$85,577 


1,546 
109,811 
$96,249 

12,257 

6,528 

1,054 
255,448 


400.8 
85.1 
89.3 

17.6¢ 

181.5 

$38.17 
26.480¢ 
$1.85 
34.90¢ 
$1.75 


55,654 
94,153 
29,945 
32,154 
26,398 


Year 
Ago 


120.8 


+1,632 
+81,066 
$70,595 
12,707 
6,836 
1,283 
288,874 


403.0 
86.5 
88.4 

17.7¢ 

+185.1 
$41.83 
26.500¢ 
$1.85 
34.84¢ 
$1.72 


55,763 
95,466 
29,597 
34,172 
26,212 


Month 
Ago 


123.7 


§ Latest 
Week 


*137.2 


1,678 
76,273 
$67,163 
12,851 
6,839 
1,315 
294,259 


47.45 
4.69% 
1 ye % 


55,584 
94,890 
29,677 
33,665 
26,685 


Latest 
Month 


123.9 


$200,559 $219,447 $206,521 


Safe-T-Boom, Inc.; 55—{top & bot. left) Herb Kratovil, (bot. rt.) Grant Compton; 80, 81—Herb Kratovil; 99—Herb Kratovil. 


8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 


45—Ford Motor Co.; 48—Johnston Testers, Inc.; 50— 
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Since 1950, the prices for 
manufactured products (other than 
food) have moved up about 25%. 
How about Western Electric’s 
prices on telephone equipment 
made for the Bell System? 


Through imaginative engineering 
DOWN and new manufacturing techniques 
our current prices to the 


I 








Bell telephone companies for the 
equipment we make 





average 6% less than 
they did in 1950! 





Fivestern Electric | Electric 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 





NOW!... NEW!... 
PIPER AUTOCONTROL 
DOES ALL THE WORK 


TRAVEL as a “GUEST” in your own plane... 


Here is the ultimate in travel ease . . . and flight safety 

. the brand new line of Piper AutoFlite airplanes— 
first ever offered with a built-in automatic flight system 
as standard equipment! 

The sensational new AutoControl, a transistorized, 
gyro-controlled stabilizing device, installed in all 
AutoFlite models of the Piper Apache, Comanche and 
Tri-Pacer means a whole new concept of travel comfort 
and safety. 


* The Piper AutoControl practically relieves you of 
any actual handling of the controls except for take-off 
and landing. To make a turn you merely twist a knob, 
your Piper AutoFlite automatically does the rest. 

* The Piper AutoControl holds your Piper AutoFlite to 
a precise course, assuring a straighter flight, shorter 
trips, less fuel consumption. 

* The Piper AutoControl means virtually fatigue-less 
travel and a much smoother, more comfortable ride. 


* And, most important, Piper AutoControl makes Piper 
AutoFlite aircraft “stable as a rock.” Inadvertent 
spiral dives, which sometimes occur when inexperi- 
enced pilots enter clouds, are impossible with the 
AutoControl. 


Yes, now you can be a “guest” in your own Piper. Be 
free to look around, enjoy your trip, navigate, com- 
municate. Be rested and relaxed when you reach your 
destination. 

Be sure to see and fly the new Piper AutoFlite airplane 
with this newest, most advanced feature to make flying 
the safest, easiest, simplest form of travel. See your Piper 
dealer today or write for details on the new Piper Auto- 
Flite aircraft to Dept. 6-B, Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock 


"PIPER 


Attractive capital-conserving finance and lease plans available 


PIPER OFFERS YOU 
A CHOICE OF 


MODELS 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN 


{ Xs 
= ——> PIPER APACHE—World’s most popular executive twin-engine plane. 
. 4-5 passengers; over 170 mph. 


PIPER COMANCHE—Newest, most advanced, high performance plane. 


4 passengers; over 180 mph. 





PIPER TRI-PACER—World’s most popul iest-to-fly, low-cost, 


4-passenger business plane. Over 130 mph. 
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READERS REPORT 


Share the Burden 
Dear Sir: 

Re: Your editorial The Treas- 
ury’s Attack of Cold Feet [BW— 
Aug.2’58,p92]. 

It is disheartening to see even 
BUSINESS WEEK Castigate those 
pillars of fiscal responsibitity, Sec. 
Robert B. Anderson and Sen 
Harry Byrd. To call the Treasury’s 
request tor a net increase in the 
debt ceiling of 800,000,000,000 
pennies “ this annual silliness 
of granting raises a penny at a 
time” is for the birds. 

As for Sen. Byrd—thank God 
that his lonely voice for fiscal 
sanity is going to be heard for 
some time to come. I, for one, 
sure wish that Capitol Hill were 
inhabited by flocks of “Byrds.” 

WALTER C. BAUER 





ACCOUNTANT 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Dear Sir: 

That is a noble thought expressed 
at the bottom of the first column 
of your editorial in The Trend 
[BW—Aug.2’58,p92]: “The Ad- 
ministration is not to blame for the 
deficit etc.” 

If we don’t blame our Adminis- 
trations who do we blame? 

Of course editorial writers who 
condone that type of government 
might take their share of the blame 

Percy F. VANDEMARK 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

As you make no mention of the 
principal causes of an unbalanced 
budget, extravagances and give- 
aways by traitors holding the gov- 
ernment purse strings, is it possible 
that you have only kind words 
for them? 

KNox M. Rowt 
BROKEN ARROW, OKLA. 


Too Late 


Dear Sir: 

Concerning Fingers Point at 
Sales Managers {BW—Jul.12’58, 
p47|, perhaps general manage- 
ment is too prone to state, “There's 
nothing wrong with this business 
that a few orders won't correct.” 

When that condition obtains it’s 
too late to do the planning that 
might have prevented it. 

R. C. DouGLas 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Ask the Dinosaur 


Dear Sir: 
Re: Doctors and Saints {[BW— 
Aug.2’58,p48] reminds us that the 
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—_ Saye Foreman of 
BURNY BROS. BAKERY, CHICAGO 





Garage and stockroom floors in Burny Bros. large, 
modern bakery get daily scrubbing with a Job-Fitted 
Combination Scrubber-Vac and Setol Cleanser *’77 


THEY'RE AN UNBEATABLE TEAM to speed the cleaning of oily, 
greasy floors. Here's why: A Scrubber-Vac completely mechanizes 
scrubbing. It applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes if required, and picks 
up (damp-dries the floor)—all in one operation! Job-fitted to specific 
needs, a Scrubber-Vac provides the maximum brush coverage con- 
sistent with the area and arrangement of the floors. Its teammate, Setol 
Cleanser, is specially designed for the greater speed of combination- 
machine-scrubbing .. . emulsifies grimy oil and grease instantaneously 
for fast, thorough removal by the machine's powerful vac. Moreover, 
Setol retains its strength longer than average alkaline cleansers. This, 
too, speeds the cleaning process . . . saves on materials . . . and cuts 


operating time of the machine, which in turn reduces labor costs. 


The Serubber-Vac shown above is Finnell’s 213P, for heavy duty scrub- 
bing of large-area floors. It’s self-propelled, and has a 26-inch brush 
spread. Cleans up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour (and more in some cases), 
depending upon condition of the floors, congestion, et cetera. (The 
machine can be leased or purchased.) Finnell makes a full range of 
sizes, and self-powered as well as electric models . . . also a full line of 
fast-acting cleansers. In fact, Finnell makes everything for floor care! 


Find out what you would save with combination-machine-scrubbing. 
For demonstration, consultation, or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3808 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, Int. aRANCHES 


IN ALL 


Originators of PRINCIPAL 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines ~ CITIES 





more specialized the expert the 
more he insists upon cramming 
everything into his personal matrix. 

These economists (and all of us) 
could benefit from the principle 
of plastic valuation once expressed 
by Ely Culbertson—to modify each 
decision or law in light of the 
latest evidence, or evidence peculiar 
to the problem at hand. Consist- 
ency at the expense of adaptability 
is costly, as the dinosaur could 
testify. 

Each of these economists, and 
others, has recognized valuable 
approaches and aspects of the 
science which, however, should 
only become cells in a living and 
growing body. 

P. S. BARROWS 
DEL MAR, CALIF. 


Elementary Bookkeeping 


Dear Sir: 

Your article Those Uncashed 
Checks [BW—Jul.19°58,p26]_ in 
connection with the Goldfine affair 
displays an ignorance of elementary 
banking and bookkeeping proce- 
dures. When a certified check (or 
bank check) is issued, the payer’s 
bank account is debited with the 
item immediately, not at some fu- 
ture date contingent upon the time 
of the deposit by the recipient. In 
order that the payer’s books bal- 
ance, this transaction must be en- 
tered in his records, whereby the 
bank disbursement is shown and a 
corresponding amount charged to 
the relevant account, such as loans, 
salaries or other expense, for ex- 
ample. 

The verification of these entries 
by the professional accountant 1s 
basic as well as elementary. Of 
course, until the check has been 
deposited by the payee, the ac- 
countant will be unable to verify 
the authenticity of the charge 
made. However, such items are 
usually cleared by the financial 
statement—if not, it is his duty to 
draw attention in his report to 
anything of this nature which is 
unduly outstanding. The picture 
you paint of the innocent account- 
ant as the babe in the woods among 
the bold, bad manipulators 1s, 
therefore. in the circumstances 
outlined, completely erroneous, as 
should be apparent from the fore- 
going. 

CHARLES HYMAN 
ACCOUNTANT 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


¢ The picture BW painted was not 
of accounting theory but of what is 
sometimes done even though gen- 
erally frowned on by accountants. 
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NEW AND 
EXPANDING 
INDUSTRIES 

INVESTING 
$243,809,000 


in new plant facilities 

in North Carolina during the fiscal 
year 1957-58 made this the largest 
fiscal or calendar year in the 
State’s history. 


EXPANDING INDUSTRY IS ON THE MOVE TO 


NORTH CAROLINA 


For prompt and confidential plant location information you are invited to contact 
William P. Saunders, Director, Department of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, North Carolina. 











Paper 
20es 
sailing 
along 
on 


Huyck 


developments 


Ton after ton. Year after year. The paper you read. 
The reams you write on. And wrap things in. The 
tissues you use. And the cartons they're shipped in. 
The pages of this magazine, too. Prodigious output 
—Huyck helps make it. Huyck’s stock-in-trade is 
the inventive capability that results in the design, 
development and production of better and better 
papermakers’ felts essential co better and better 
papermaking technique. 


One example is the suction transfer felt. Developed 
by Huyck first—and now used widely throughout 
the industry. Result? Paper sails right through what 
used to be a mighty expensive trouble spot—the 


Huyck Felt Co. Division 








open draw on Fourdrinier machines. In other words, 
Huyck transfer felts help the paper industry turn 
out better paper at higher speed—and at lower cost. 


Small wonder Huyck’s transfer felts are “standard 
equipment” in the paper field. As is Huyck’s com- 
plete line of papermakers’ felts. They're working 
examples of Huyck’s role in paper production and 
typical illustrations of Huyck’s special ability to 
develop highly-engineered fabrics for a wide range 
of industrial uses. Just one more reason Huyck 
(pronounced *“*Hike’’) continues its vigorous growth 
along with that of the paper industry. As it has 
for 88 years. 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS 


Rensselaer, N. Y. 
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ANOTHER RYERSON PLUS: Cost-Cutting Ideas 


“How can we squeeze 2'2¢ out 
of production costs?” 


Questions like this are nothing new 
to Ryerson specialists. 

With their broad experience in 
stee! applications, they can often 
suggest ways to save—a different 
type or analysis, steel in ready-to- 
use form, or an improvement in fab- 


rication methods that will shave a 
few pennies off the final unit cost 
without impairing quality. 


Add to this service the nation’s 
largest steel stocks, unequaled proc- 
essing facilities, fast delivery to 
meet any emergency—and you 
have the reasons why more steel 
users call Ryerson. 


@s) RYERSON STEEL 


\Raw 


~~ er 


Member of the «Qf» Stee! Family 


Principal Products: Carbon, alloy and stainless steel —tubing, bars, structurals, 
plates, sheets — aluminum, industrial plastics, metalworking machinery, etc. 
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SERVICE 


How much drag is this anti-inflation drive going to exert? That’s the 
big question hanging over industry, workers, and the markets. The rea- 
sons, of course, are all too obvious: 


¢ Interest rates have risen steeply while money has been plentiful. 
¢ Stock prices are high while recovery and profits remain murky. 
¢ Unemployment is painful though incomes and output have improved. 


Recovery may be solid. The Federal Reserve Board seems quite con- 
vinced it is (page 24), but some businessmen aren’t so confident. 


The official Washington figures show that production has recovered one- 
third of its 1957-58 loss. And many government economists believe gross 
national product will be back at its boomtime peak by yearend. 


But you can tell, from the trickle of unfavorable dividend actions, that 
the outlook hasn’t become clear and fine across the board. 


Higher interest rates won’t be felt at once by industry. Most companies 
haven’t been borrowing and see no immediate need to. Others, with financing 
pending, can wait for market conditions to quiet. 


— 

Financial markets are at a point where, at least theoretically, something 
has to give. 

Yields on high-grade corporate bonds are higher than on stocks. 


Standard & Poor’s Corp. averages showed a return on bonds last week 
of 3.78% while stocks were yielding only 3.65%. 


Traditionally stocks are supposed to decline when they offer less on your 
money than you could get in bonds. But sometimes this doesn’t take place 
quickly or automatically (1956-57 was an example). 


Moreover, there are exaggerated conditions in today’s markets. 


Bonds are going begging because of inflation fears, not due to tightness 
of credit. Their yields are too high in relation to short-term money (even 
though the latter is up 94% in two weeks). 


Perhaps a rally in bonds is the logical expectancy in today’s circum- 
stances—or a degree of adjustment in both stock and bond prices. 


b .siness activity, in time, will tell us whether today’s stock market valua- 
tions are justifiable or not. Perhaps today’s haze is nothing that the heat 
of a few weeks’ good auto sales won’t burn off 


Pending a brisk start for the new car season, however, manufacturers 
are in no hurry to rebuild inventories. They’re even less inclined to think 
in terms of resuming capital expansion. 


There’s a stickiness here that credit tightening doesn’t help. 
-—®@ 


Money & Banking footnote: The Bank of England lowered money rates 
at the exact same time the Fed was tightening (page 104); they’re fighting 
deflation, in short, while we are fighting inflation. 
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“How can we squeeze 


ANOTHER RYERSON PLUS: Cost-Cutting Ideas 


of production costs?” 


Questions like this are nothing new 
to Ryerson specialists. 

With their broad experience in 
steel applications, they can often 
suggest ways to save—a different 
type or analysis, steel in ready-to- 
use form, or an improvement in fab- 


rication methods that will shave a 
few pennies off the final unit cost 
without impairing quality. 
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How much drag is this anti-inflation drive going to exert? That’s the 
big question hanging over industry, workers, and the markets. The rea- 
sons, of course, are all too obvious: 


¢ Interest rates have risen steeply while money has been plentiful. 
¢ Stock prices are high while recovery and profits remain murky. 
¢ Unemployment is painful though incomes and output have improved. 


Recovery may be solid. The Federal Reserve Board seems quite con- 
vinced it is (page 24), but some businessmen aren’t so confident. 


The official Washington figures show that production has recovered one- 
third of its 1957-58 loss. And many government economists believe gross 
national product will be back at its boomtime peak by yearend. 


But you can tell, from the trickle of unfavorable dividend actions, that 
the outlook hasn’t become clear and fine across the board. 


Higher interest rates won’t be felt at once by industry. Most companies 
haven’t been borrowing and see no immediate need to. Others, with financing 
pending, can wait for market conditions to quiet. 


— 

Financial markets are at a point where, at least theoretically, something 
has to give. 

Yields on high-grade corporate bonds are higher than on stocks. 


Standard & Poor’s Corp. averages showed a return on bonds last week 
of 3.78% while stocks were yielding only 3.65%. 


Traditionally stocks are supposed to decline when they offer less on your 
money than you could get in bonds. But sometimes this doesn’t take place 
quickly or automatically (1956-57 was an example). 


Moreover, there are exaggerated conditions in today’s markets. 


Bonds are going begging because of inflation fears, not due to tightness 
of credit. Their yields are too high in relation to short-term money (even 
though the latter is up %4% in two weeks). 


Perhaps a rally in bonds is the logical expectancy in today’s circum- 
stances—or a degree of adjustment in both stock and bond prices. 


Business activity, in time, will tell us whether today’s stock market valua- 
tions are justifiable or not. Perhaps today’s haze is nothing that the heat 
of a few weeks’ good auto sales won’t burn off. 


Pending a brisk start for the new car season, however, manufacturers 
are in no hurry to rebuild inventories. They’re even less inclined to think 
in terms of resuming capital expansion. 


There’s a stickiness here that credit tightening doesn’t help. 


Money & Banking footnote: The Bank of England lowered money rates 
at the exact same time the Fed was tightening (page 104); they’re fighting 
deflation, in short, while we are fighting inflation. 
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That isn’t necessarily incongruous—though it may be in this case 


Things can go in opposite directions on either side of the Atlantic. They 
did in 1954. Then Europe’s economy refused to turn down in response to 
our recession; but this time it has gone into a delayed dip. 


Britain’s rate of industrial activity has slid 3 or 4 points from the first- 
quarter average. And the Economist of London reports about 20% slack 
in the operations of a representative group of manufacturers in the field of 
capital equipment. 

That’s why the government, for some weeks, has been moving to 
encourage an upturn in consumption to offset a possible recession. 


Unsettlement in Europe (things have flattened out in Germany and 
France as well as Britain) affords another reason why manufacturers in 
this country needn’t scramble for basic raw materials. 


Despite international scares, world markets lack any real zip. 
— 


Preliminary soundings of July activity at home indicate that the mid- 
summer dullness was less than had generally been expected. 


The Federal Reserve’s index of industrial activity advanced 2 points 
last month on top of a revised estimate of 3 points in June. That carried it 
to 133 (7 points up from the low but 13 under last year’s top). 


Gains in production last month were pretty well distributed once again. 
Metalworking gained along with softgoods—although the heavy lines still 
have a lot further to go than nondurables, which are back very close to 
their record levels of 1957. 


Machinery production in July, for example, had regained 7 points to 
reach an index number of 144. A year ago, the index stood at 173. 


Here’s an industry that’s having no share in recovery: Builders of railway 
freight cars delivered 2,113 in July against 7,725 last year. And the 26,000 
cars in the order backlog, though a year’s work at July’s output rate, could 
be run through in less than three months at capacity. 


Petroleum output, after lagging all this year, finally has pulled ahead 
of 1957. With higher Texas allowables posted this week, September’s pickup 
will widen the gain considerably. 


This, on top of recent price increases on petroleum products, should 
have everyone happy. But it hasn’t. 


After curing one surplus, oilmen now are worried about another. 


Gasoline supplies are a little above last year’s rather top-heavy level. 
But fuel oils are dangerously low as we near the heating season. 


That’s the jam oilmen are trying to break before it gets critical. 


It involves taking less of the lucrative gasoline, more of the inexpensive 
distillate out of each gallon of crude. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 23, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 
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“Electric thruways’’—the big power cables that run overhead, underground or even under 
water—carry massive blocks of power and light from the powerhouse to distribution centers. 
Years of specialized research, development and experience have earned Phelps Dodge 


its reputation for pioneering the widest range of high voltage power cables in the industry. 
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Lawmakers 


\s members of the 85th Congress 

itter for campaigning Or Overseas 
junketeering, they ring down the cur- 
tain on one of the most productive 
essions in modern history 

l'rue, issues the 
ivoided—as in the failure to act seri- 
ously to curb labor racketeering. But 
from the standpoint of responsible ac- 

ymplishment (tables, 18-19), 
Congressional prestige has rarely been 
higher. 

(he mood of Congress, like that of 
the nation, is vastly changed from a 
vear ago. When Congress went home 
then, the watchword economy. 
Last October came the Russians’ Sput- 
ik I and the threat of Soviet-dom- 
nated outer space. Then, by the time 
Congress convened in January, signs of 

» economic downturn were unmis- 

cable 
« No Cold War—This session might 

1] have borne out Pres. Eisenhower's 

mpaign prediction that Democratic 

ntrol would mean a cold war between 
pitol Hill and the White House. But 


some lawmakers 


pages 


Was 


a 


Tally Up ‘58 Score 


the cold war never developed. Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson was 


determined to show that the most 
cftective Democratic politics was to 
convince the public that his party 
knows far more about running the gov- 
ernment than do the Republicans. 

The Johnson line, in which Speaker 
of the House Sam Rayburn generally 
concurred, was this: Never oppose for 
opposition’s sake. Instead, propose pro- 
grams that the White House cannot 
turn down. 
¢ Score—With some glaring excep- 
tions, this has been the controlling 
tone. Johnson, for example, beat the 
White House to the proposal for a 
space agency. Emergency housing, ac- 
celerated highway construction and 
public works, the small business capital 
bank, and higher social security pavy- 
ments all were Democratic creations in 
which the President went along—reluc 
tantly in most cases. 

Mining state Democrats and the Ad 
ministration joined in support of a 
minerals subsidy bill calling for a stock 


pile and five-year incentive payments to 
domestic producers of lead, zinc, tung 
sten, and acid-grade fluorspar 

However, the measure’s fate was still 
in doubt at midweek—along with the 
Administration request for a boost in 
the debt ceiling from $275-billion to 
$285-billion 

Eisenhower beat Congress to the 
punch with his proposal for extending 
unemployment benefits to workers 
whose payments had expired—then suc 
cessfully fought off Democratic at 
tempts to sweeten the proposal still 
further. Agriculture Secv. Benson out 
bluffed Rayburn on farm price support 
legislation; and the President's veto 
threat killed housing legislation that 
Kisenhower considered dangerously in 
flationars 

The Democrats find themselves out 
maneuvered on labor referm legislation 
They wanted to keep labor's support in 
the fall elections. However, the Republi 
cans have succeeded in keeping the issuc 
alive by helping vote down the mild 
Kennedy-Ives_ bill 
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What Congress Did About 


for these purposes ... under these circumstances 


These laws were passed... 


DEFENSE 


DEFENSE REORGANIZATION — Shifts 
some power from secretaries of armed 
services to top officials of Defense Dept. 


MILITARY RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 


—Centralizes authority in new director. 


NON-MILITARY SPACE AGENCY—Gives 
control of U. S. space exploration to 
new civilian agency. 


ATOMIC ENERGY — Authorizes $386- 
million in new facilities for research, 
atomic power, plutonium for weapons. 


EURATOM AGREEMENY—Provides U. S. 
backing fer 1-million kw. of atomic 
power in six West Europe nations. 


ATOMIC SECRETS—Permits the sharing 
of atomic secrets with other allies be- 
sides Britain. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


RECIPROCAL TRADE -— Extends act for 
four years, empowers President to cut 
tariffs 20% below present levels. 


ANTI-DUMPING—Gives new weight to 


Tariff Commission ruling. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION— 
Becomes permanent agency; ceilings 
on individual loans are raised f »m 
$250,000 to $350,000. 


TAX RELIEF—Grants an_ estimated 
$260-million in form of fast write-offs; 
gives a better break on retained earn- 
ings, estate taxes, and loss carrybacks. 


CAPITAL BANK—Sets up $250-million 


revolving fund for new private banks. 


BUDGET REFORM 


SPENDING—Congress can put a lid 
on spending from past as well as 
current appropriations. 


ANTI-RECESSION 


SUPPLEMENTARY UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS—Increases up to 15 weeks 
aid for jobless whose state benefits 
have expired; U.S. loan to states re- 
payable in five years. 


EMERGENCY HOUSING — Pumps $1.5- 
billion into home mortgage market, re- 
duces downpayments on FHA houses. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION—Increases 
spending almost $2-billion, of which 
$400-million must be spent by Dec. 1. 





To shorten command channels, reduce 
feuding among the services, cut overlap 
and duplication; results remain to be 
seen. 


To improve coordination of military’s 
$2-billion research spending. 


To help us catch up with the Russians; 
military projects stay under control of 
the Pentagon. 


To increase our arsenal of nuclear small 
arms and to spur development of atomic 
power technology and pleants. 


To help our allies decrease their depend- 
ence on Middle East oil; to help U.S. 
atomic industry develop markets abroad. 


To strengthen our allies militarily and 
make possible joint planning and train- 
ing. 


To assure continuance of liberal trade 
program; no significant tariff cuts are 
likely in next four years. 


To make it easier to prove foreign goods 
are selling below “fair value.” 


To make SBA a more effective advocate 
of small business. 


To provide election-year and anti-reces- 
sion aid for small business. 


To provide long-term loans to small busi- 
ness. 


To tighten control over spending, in line 
with Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions. 


To prop up worker purchasing power in 
face of rising unemployment. 


To stimulate homebuilding and create 
employment. 


To speed construction, pump quick money 
into the economy. 





Sputnik brought agreement between Ad- 
ministration and Democrats that some- 
thing ought to be done; Congress keeps 
control over any further changes. 


This bill aroused no controversy except 
inside the Pentagon. 


Backers of civilian control for non-military 
space work won out easily over those 
who favored military. 


Over Eisenhower's protest, Democrats 
doubled amount asked by Administra- 
tion. 


Industry and both parties backed bill; 
it will likely lead to similar help for other 
areas. 


Some Democrats said it might lead to 
arming of too many nations with atomic 
weapons. 


Administration and Democratic leaders 
want liberal trade program, but took 
amendments making it easier for U.S. 
industries to get protection. 


Supported by Administration, to the con- 
sternation of liberal traders. 


No opposition. 


Small business groups are still not satis- 
fied; they‘ll be back next year for more. 


Administration reluctantly supported this 
Democratic measure. 


Appropriations committees and military 
contractors warn it may lead to slower 
deliveries in “economy mood” years. 


Both parties supported bill, with some 
Democrats pressing for more liberal 
benefits. 


Democrats brushed aside Administration 
objections that an upturn in housing is 
on the way. 


Eisenhower signed with “serious misgiv- 
ings,’ since it involves a bigger federal 
share of the cost. 
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These laws were passed . .. 


TAXES 


LOOPHOLES AND UNINTENDED HARD- 
SHIPS— These are remedied by the 
technical revision bill. 


TECHNICAL EXCISE TAX—Reduces rev- 
enues $42-million, makes hundreds of 
changes. 


CORPORATE—Extends 52% and ex- 
cise tax rates until July 1, 1959. 


TRANSPORTATION 


FREIGHT—Repeals 3% rate for all 
modes of transportation. Cost to 
Treasury about $250-million per year. 


RAILROAD AlD—includes more free- 
dom in_ rate-making, leeway to 
abandon service on losing lines, and 
a $500-million loan program. 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY—Created 
to supersede CAA and take over rule- 
making functions of CAB. 


FARM 
CROP PRICE SUPPORTS—Reduces sup- 


ports to 65% for cotton, corn, and rice; 
opens way to increased production. 


POSTAL RATE INCREASE 
HIGHER POSTAGE—!ncreases revenues 


by $547-million per year. Pay increases 
also go to 500,000 employees. 


ALASKA STATEHOOD 


ALASKA—Becomes 49th state as soon 
as formalities in territory are con- 
cluded. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
PAYROLL TAXES—Rate paid by em- 


ployer and employee will go to 2.5% 
on first $4,800 effective Jan. 1, and 
increase to 4.5% by 1969. Self-em- 
ployed also pay more. 


LABOR 


WELFARE AND PENSION FUND DIS- 
CLOSURE—Requires public filing of an- 
nual financial reports on plans covering 
25 or more employees. 


MUTUAL SECURITY 
FOREIGN AID—$3-billion-plus bill can 


be supplemented next year if neces- 
sary. 
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for these purposes... 


To update and improve Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. 


To clarify and improve 1954 code, and 
to answer industry pleas for help. 


To avoid serious downturn in federal 
revenues. 


To help shippers and transportation in- 
dustry, and to fight recession. 


To reverse the steadily worsening trend 
of the railroads. 


To nail down civil control over air traffic, 
and give civil air agency a stronger voice. 


To start removing farmers from crop con- 
trols and high price supports. 


To decrease annual postal deficit and 
pay for wage increases. 


To accelerate development of Alaska 
and reduce power of Southern states 
in Congress. 


To increase old age and survivor benefits 
by 7% beginning February; and jump 
federal grants for state-operated relief 
rolls by $197-million per year. 


To prevent misuse of funds belonging to 
employees. 


To finance military and economic aid, 
development programs in Latin America. 





under these circumstances 


Democrats and Treasury worked together. 
No over-all loss of revenue. 


Almost every ‘ dustry had its say. Those 
that were disappointed will be back. 


Democratic leaders and Treasury agreed 
to postpone major tax reduction. 


Big shippers provided major spark. Rails 
and trucks feel it may help discourage 
private carrier fleets. 


Truckers doubt the rate-making change 
will help the rails. 


Democrats, the White House, and avia- 
tion industry agree on the need for this 
one. 


Backed by threat of Eisenhower veto, 
Benson jammed his lower price support 
views through Democratic Congress. 


Many Democrats preferred to saddle 
business with more of the increase. 


Republican-Northern Democrats overrode 
Southern opposition. 


Eisenhower threatened veto because of 
increased federal grants to states; Demo- 
crats want bill now, so they can get 
credit in fall campaigns. 


Business groups fought unsuccessfully for 
exemption of funds paid for entirely by 
employers. Democrats and Administration 
say that final version gives Labor Secre- 
tary little enforcement power. 


The principle is now solidly established 
with both parties. 





A Little Tax Help for a Lot 


The bill that cleared Congress makes no radical 
changes in tax law—but taxpayers should save some $300-mil- 
lion through new rules on write-offs, excises, and other revisions. 


For a year in which Congress and 
the Administration joined to reject all 
general reductions in taxes, 1958 none- 
theless provided businessmen with a 
wide measure of tax relief. 

The annual saving in the tax bill sent 
by Congress to Pres. Eisenhower this 
week should come to an _ estimated 
$300-million, accomplished in three 
principal ways—new rules on amortiza- 
tion, elimination of inequities, and 
selective cuts in excise taxes. The 
measure at midweek required only the 
President’s signature—considered _ cer- 
tain. Some become effective with tax re- 
turns filed for 1958, others for 1959. 
¢ Objectives—This year, Congress had 
two major goals in writing tax laws. One 
was to clean up some of the loose ends 
left over from the massive tax over- 
haul of 1954, which saved taxpayers an 
estimated $1.4-billion a vear. The other 

agreed on by Congressional leaders at 
the President's urging—was to hold the 
line on present corporatc and personal 
income tax rates, because of the ris- 
ing federal deficit and declining rev- 
cnues 

Like any tax bill, the result was a 
bundle of compromises. Theoretically, 
it’s in line with the agreement to make 
no cuts The one exception was re- 
moval of the 3% excise tax on freight 
hipments. Designed to aid the rail- 
roads, this change knocks an estimated 
5500-million off the nation’s freight 
bill, but it will probably cost the 
I'reasury only about half that amount in 
lost revenues, because the excise was 
deductible as part of the transportation 
cxpense of businesses that paid it 

With this exception, the new legisla 
nothing drastic to existing 
mall tax break 
to a great many people. At 
tine 


tion does 


tes. But it does give a 
the same 
it represents a start toward needed 
and, on balance, tax ex- 
in both Congress and the Admin- 
istration promounced themselves 
itished 


tax reforms, 
pe rts 
have 


|. Easier Write-Offs 


Ihe change benefiting the most busi- 
nessmen is the for faster de- 
new 


illowance 
preciation write-offs of 
ind equipment 


machinery 
This provision started 
out in life as an anti-recession measure 
to help small business 

Under its terms, farmers and business 
men can deduct from their taxable in- 
the cost of newly pur- 
chased capital goods in the first year 


. 
come 20 ot 


20 


but only within certain limits. The 
new deduction applies only to purchases 
of up to $10,000 annually, or $20,000 
in the case of a joint husband-wife re- 
turn. And it can’t be used with build- 
ings and inventories—only with new op- 
erating machinery or other “tangible” 
property with a useful life of six years 
or more and purchased after Dec. 31, 
1957. 

Though this was the largest single 
reduction provided by Congress, it was 
considerably smaller than businessmen 
had hoped. Congress turned down all 
further attempts to broaden the write- 
off rules, including several to apply the 
more liberal terms to inventories and 
to purchases of used equipment costing 
up to $50,000. 
¢ Other Help—Two other tax revisions 
to aid small business were approved. 
One—costing the Treasury $50-million 
in revenues—allows a loss to be carried 
back three years instead of two to be 
applied against previous income for pur- 
poses of obtaining a retroactive tax re- 
fund. The other permits estate taxes 
to be paid over 10 vears—instead of 15 
months—if the estate consists mainly 
of investments in a closely held cor 
poration. 


ll. Technical Ups and Downs 


The hundreds of technical revisions 
in the new bill add to tax burdens in 
some cases, lighten them in others. 
Over-all, the Treasury savs, thev cancel 
out and cause neither gain nor loss in 
revenues. But to the taxpavers involved, 
the difference is sometimes substantial. 
Here are some examples: 

¢ Corporations with 10 or fewer 
stockholders can choose to be taxed as 
partnerships (page 93). 

¢ Railroads can take an additional 
$350-million in depreciation on such 
roadway assets as trestles and stations 
icquired before the early 1940s, when 
they changed to a new accounting basis 
that lessened their write-offs 

¢ Company pension funds can buy 
up to 25% of the conipany’s unsecured 
debentures, provided the securities make 
up no more than 25% of the fund. 

¢ loreign tax credits can be carried 
back two vears and forward five vears 
But bribes paid to officials of foreign 
governments cannot be deducted 

¢ Americans living in U.S. posses- 


sions must pay U.S. gift and 


estate 
taxes 


¢ Companies required to reimburs¢ 


the government after renegotiation of 
a federal contract can obtain tax refunds 
for the year in which the money was 
earned—instead of the year the reim- 
bursement was paid. 

¢ Collapsible corporations—set up 
for a one-shot deal such as making a 
movie—can qualify for the capital gains 
tax on profits, instead of the regular 
corporate income tax, if the value of the 
assets increased 15% or less. 

¢ Mining companies can apply de- 
pletion write-offs to all their properties 
in combination, if they choose, instead 
of to properties one by one. Oil and gas 
companies can take a choice of the 1939 
or 1954 tax laws on depletion allow- 
ances on their combined properties, 
whichever is more favorable. 

¢ Capital gains tax rates cannot be 
used in certain short-term securities 
transactions. For instance, taxpayers 
cannot purchase shares of a mutual fund 
just before it issues a dividend, then 
turn around and sell immediately after 
dividend payment at a low price and 
claim a capital loss. 

e Public utilities can secure tax re- 
funds for vears when a court order re- 
quired them to make refunds to cus- 
tomers. 


lll. Excise Ups and Downs 


In the field of excise taxes, the law- 
makers strengthened and clarified pres- 
ent statutes. They also reduced manv 
rates and hiked some others. The re- 
visions are significant for a variety of 
businesses. 

For instance: 

e Leased business machines, 
trucks, and other equipment cannot 
be taxed at a higher rate than they 
would be if bought outright. 

¢ Nonprofit private and parochial 
schools are exempt from paying manu- 
facturers’ excise taxes on their pur- 
chases. The nonprofit schools are freed 
from retailers’ excise taxes as well. 

e Specific items of luggage and 
jewelry subject to excises are listed. 

e The first $1 of tickets to theaters 
and other entertainment is exempt from 
the 10% admissions tax (page 93). 

e ‘The present eight-vear time limit 
for holding distilled liquor in bonded 
warehouses free of federal tax is ex- 
tended to 20 vears (BW—Aug.2’58, 
p28). 

e An exemption from manufactur- 
ers’ excises can be obtained if the article 
is bought for export, further manu 
facturing, or by a single intermediate 
dealer. The manufacturer would be lia 
ble for the tax, however, if he did not 
receive proof of the tax-free use within 
six months 

¢ Manufacturers selling directly to 
retailers can compute excise taxes on 
the basis of their ordinary price to 
wholesalers. 
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Benson Wins Low Price Props 


This week’s farm bill abandons reliance on acreage 
controls, coupled with high price supports for crops. It’s a 
smashing defeat for the old farm bloc—but may be costly. 


For a quarter of a century, the under- 
lying goal of farm legislation has been 
to keep prices high by holding down 
production. 

Congress this week took a turn 
toward the opposite goal. It sent a 
bill to the White House calling for 
lower price suppotts—and more pro- 
duction. Eisenhower is sure to sign it. 

The textile industry, meat packers, 
and many other food processors will 
feel the impact next vear. 
¢ New Trend—Production of three 
basic crops—cotton, corn, and rice—will 
be larger. Cotton and corn seem to be 
heading for much greater output. Prices 
for these crops will be lower. 

The effect on farm income is being 
bitterly disputed. A few die-hard mem- 
bers of the farm bloc predict it’s the 
start of a new cycle of poverty on farms, 
after two vears of rising incomes. But 
most farm-state members of Congress 
are willing to accept Agriculture Secy. 
I'zra ‘Taft Benson’s prediction that the 
new bill is a step in the right direction. 
¢ Big Victory—The decision of Con- 
gress is a smashing triumph for Ben- 
son. For vears he was the most 
controversial member of the Eisen- 
hower Cabinet—hanged in efhigy, egged 
once while making a speech, bom 
barded with demands that he resign. 
Now he sees his ideas accepted by 
overwhelming majorities in Congress. 

This doesn’t mean Benson is a 
popular man, either with the farm bloc 
in Congress or with farmers. In the 
campaigns this autumn, for example, 
Democrats still will use him as a symbol 
of evervthing wrong with agriculture. 
But his fundamental idea is now firmly 
written into law. He has arguea ever 
since taking office that the only lasting 
solution lies in lower prices and more 
output—and this is what Congress now 
orders 


|. Still Troubles Ahead 


Benson’s triumph may be brief. 

He is threatened by two develop 
ments. either of which could make 
him the target of renewed attacks. 

For one thing, farmers in the po 
litically important corn-hog belt face 
an almost certain drop in income next 
vear—and the drop may be severe. Hogs 
have been selling for around $24 pet 
cwt.; predictions are widespread they 
will drop next year below $15, possibly 
to $10. 

This outlook has nothing to do with 
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the new law. Hog production has been 
building up, due to a mountainous sup- 
ply of corn and other feed grains accu- 
mulated under the old price and pro- 
duction control laws. Beef also is going 
into a cyclical rise in production that 
will probably drive prices lower. Egg 
prices are already dropping and are ex- 
pected to sink lower next year. 

All told, this means trouble ahead 
for the Midwest farmer. Demands for 
higher price supports are certain to 
increase next year. 
¢ Cost in Taxes—lhe other threat is 
from a different quarter—the rising cost 
to the taxpayer. 

Despite the fact that the new bill 
allows the parity price support formula 
to drop to a 20-vear low, the cost to 
the ‘Treasury could rise sharply. ‘Votal 
Agricultural Dept. expenditures, which 
have been around $5-billion the past 
two fiscal vears, may shoot to $6-billion 

Cost of the new corn program is a 
major factor. Here’s how it will work 

The bill approves a drop in corn 
price supports to 65% of parity (a for- 
mula that links the price of what the 
farmer sells to the price of what he 
buys). At today’s prices, 65% of parity is 
$1.14 per bu., compared with $1.36 now. 

That sounds like a bargain for the 
taxpaver. But the new bill—in line with 
Benson’s philosophy—removes all pro 
duction controls. The $1.14 per bu. 
will be available no matter how much 
farmers plant, whereas they could earn 
the $1.36 support onlv by agreeing to 
limit production. 
¢ Happiness Pill—Rep. Charles H. 
Brown (D-Mo.) said the lifting of 
restrictions on planting is a happiness 
pill, devised by Benson for the Corn 
Belt, that will result in a “one-vear 
whingding” at a cost of $500-million to 
$800-million to the taxpavers. 

In a referendum set for December, 
corn farmers have a chance to vote on 
the $1.14 support price without pro 
duction controls. Farm experts predict 
that producers will choose this approach 
in preference to higher supports and 
lower output. 


ll. Breaking the Bloc 


No matter what kind of trouble the 
future brings, Benson has tor the time 
being routed his old opponents in the 
Congressional farm bloc. The tradi 
tional farm bloc concept of high and 
rigid price supports thoroughly 
beaten by lopsided votes in both houses, 


was 


and its defenders disorganized. At the 
showdown, the old-timers could not 
even muster enough votes in the House 
to force a roll call. 

“The once-powerful farm bloc is 
powerful no more,” Rep. Charles B. 
Hoeven (R-lowa) admitted, urging a 
favorable vote. “A farm bill now must 
meet the approval of consumers as well 
as farmers.” Hoeven is slated to be the 
top Republican on the Agriculture 
Committee next session. 
¢ Can It Come Back?—Political real- 
ists don’t count the farm bloc out, how- 
ever. This year’s buffeting will tend to 
draw it closer together, especially if 
farm incomes sink in the Corn Belt as 
now expected. But it’s not likely to try 
a comeback with high and rigid price 
supports as a rallying point. Benson 
got too much support for low supports, 
uot only from city congressmen but 
from key farm-area legislators as well. 


Ill. Low-Support Crops 


Benson is winding up for a renewed 
fight next year on high price supports. 
By sweeping up corn, cotton, and rice 
this vear, he got three of the six basic 
crops into his low-support program. 
This leaves wheat and peanuts, cur- 
rently with 75% parity floors, and 
tobacco, with 90%, to tackle next year. 

Here’s what the new law does: 

Cotton: Price supports were permis- 
sible in the old law from 75% to 90% 
of parity. The new law gives individual 
cotton producers a choice. ‘They can 
cling to the low-output allotment sys 
tem and get 80% of parity next year 
(about 30.84¢ per Ib.), with supports 
declining to 65% of parity in 1962. Or 
they can plant more cotton and go to 
the 65% support level next vear (about 
25.06¢ per lb.). 

How much more cotton is likely’ to 
be planted under the new law is hotly 
disputed among growers and in the 
textile industry, but an explosive in- 
crease is at least theoretically possible 

Rice: Larger acreage is allowed, with 
supports declining to 65% of parity 

Com: Acreage allotments are aban- 
dened, as supports sink next vear to the 
65% level 

Other feed grains: Oats, rve, barley, 
and grain sorghums are to be supported 
at levels “fair and reasonable” in rela- 
tion to corn 

Wool: The program adopted in the 
Wool Act of 1954 is extended to Mar 
31, 1962. This is a plan under which 
is allowed to seek a free market 
price, with the government providing 
direct payments to producers to make 
up an agreed-upon return per pound 

Tung nuts: Price supports will not be 
less than 65% of parity when the Sec 
retarv of Agriculture 
production exceeds demand, as it does 
now 
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IBM Aims Its Pitch at the Brass 


These pictures illustrate International 
Business Machines Corp.'s smoothly 
polished version of the hard sell—with 
a twist. For a full day, IBM had this 
group of 14 top executives from Cleve 
land companies as a sort of captive 
audience for a sales pitch on data pro- 
cessing machines. 

They were flown from Cleveland to 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in an IBM plant, 
hand-led on a plant tour of manufac 
turing, research, and training facilities 
by key IBM _ executives Then they 
were flown to Endicott, N. Y., for a 
demonstration of data processing in 
operation. Late in the day they arrived 
back in Cleveland. 

In the group were presidents, execu 
tive vice-presidents, and top managers 
of such corporations as General Motors, 
Lincoln Electric, Ohio Bell, National 

IBM, as part of its Project Spark sales push, flew a planeload of Cleveland executives last Acme, Carling Brewing 
week to Poughkeepsie and Endicott, N. Y., for one-day tour of plant and research facilities. ¢ Anti-Recession—It was all a part of 





Walter S. Sparling, Ohio Bell 
PHONEMAN I'elephone president, gets a 


close-up microscope view of a tiny but important 
transistor made by IBM for its computer systems. 


executive Milo J. Marsh of Ohio Rub- 
RUBBER ber (left), and Stowell C. Wasson of 
National Malleable & Steel Castings Co. (right), 
hear IBM’s Dana Kilcrease explain machine. 
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BANKER Harry F. Burmester, Union Commerce Bank presi- right: Pres. T. L. Strimple, National Acme; Raymond Q. Arming- 
dent (glasses, left), inspects high-speed printer. At ton of GM’s Euclid Div.; Pres. Ian R. Dowie, Carling Brewing. 
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LINCOLN ELECTRIC’S Chairman, 


James 


Lincoln (right) agrees to let IBM_ branch 
manager Ralph Pfeiffer call on him with 
a salesman when they return to Cleveland. 
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IBM’s anti-recession drive, tagged Proj- 
ect Spark, to offset by an intensive sgles 
campaign a drop in new orders that 
started late last vear. IBM maintains 
in Education Building in Pough 
keepsie where its own people and cus- 
tomers get a short course in the still of- 
ten misunderstood high-speed computer 
nd data processing field (Special Re- 
port—BW—Jun.21°58,p68). 

IBM’s Data Processing Div. sales 
manager, Robert Hubner, says his busi- 
ness 1s comparable to an iceberg—what 
vou see in the way of hardware is only 
10% of the sales job. 

lhe rest is selling the concept—and to 
do that, you need a full understanding 
on the part of your customers’ top man- 
agement. 

* Contact at the Top—There is an 
ther advantage, too—as IBM sees it— 
in this intensified program of shepherd- 
ing customers’ presidents to its plants 
IBM’s own top sales management is 
forced to get into the selling process 

ind that’s one of the chief goals of 
Project Spark (BW —Jul.12°58,p48). 

In arranging the trip for the Cleve 
land visitors, for instance, Cleveland 
branch manager Ralph Pfeiffer had to 
take on the job of contacting personally 
the top management of guest com 
He figures they accepted be 

iuse of their interest, as executives, in 
iow IBM functions—and the chance to 
find out at first hand 
¢ Payoff—Docs the 

Phere no outright sales that day 
But Pfeiffer got the green light to 
isit Lincoln Electric with a salesman 

ind the invitation came from 
James F. Lincoln, the chairman 
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CLEVELAND guests lunch at IBM Home- 
stead in Poughkeepsie, get notebooks en- 
graved with IBM’s famous slogan. 
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The Federal Reserve Board 
is convinced that in the post- 
1954 recovery it tightened up 
too late, letting inflation get 
a head start. 


That's why it’s now stepping 
in sooner, with aggressive 
moves aimed to keep the up- 
turn from getting 
hand, even at the risk of slow- 
ing it down a bit. 


out of 


Convinced that the upturn in eco 
nomic activity is bound to continue, 
the nation’s money managers are acting 
on the belief it is necessary to keep it 
from turning into a speculative, infla- 
tionary boom. 

This is the reason the Federal Reserve 
Board approved the San _ Francisco 
Fed’s request last week to increase the 
discount rate from 13% to 2%. The 
hike in the discount rate, the rate that 
member banks are charged for borrow- 
ing at the Fed, was a signal that the 
Fed intends to fight inflation and specu- 
lation—even if that means slowing down 
the recovery somewhat. 

From all reports, the San Francisco 
bank acted on its own in asking for an 
increase. It was the one Fed bank that 
held out against the last decline in the 
discount rate. But the Fed in Washing- 


Fed's Goal This Time 


Credit Control 
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ton has veto power over any discount 
rate move. So its approval of the rise 
was a sign that its officials were in 
agreement with San Francisco, and that 
other Fed banks should follow that lead. 
¢ Psychological—San_ Francisco’s __re- 
quest—and the Fed’s approval—did not 
result from any sudden increase in de- 
mand for credit. On the contrary, busi 
ness loans at the nation’s banks were 
substantially lower than a year ago. And 
a nationwide survey of corporations 
made this week by BUSINESS WEEK dis- 
closes that credit demand during the 
last half of 1958 will not come up to 
the 1957 or 1956 levels. 

But as the Fed sees it, demand for 
credit can change, as the result of psy- 
chological factors. If there’s a sudden 
rush to build depleted inventories, or 
if consumers go for the new 1959 autos, 
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Through Two Recessions 





RECOVERY 


TIGHT MONEY 


RECESSION 


Fi PS ed wa 











Is to Nip Inflation in the Bud 


demand for credit mav show a marked 
IncTCAaSe 


Ihe Fed’s chief concern is, in fact, 
psvchological. Its officials believe there 
is widespread fear of inflation (BW— 
\ug.16°58,p25). The rise in the dis- 
count rate, and the hike in stock 
margin requirements, are viewed as psy- 
chological counterattacks against inda- 
tion. “They put people on notice,” 


savs one Fed official, “that we mean 


business.” 

¢ Fed’s Fear—Fed officials decry the 
ition that its tightening moves are a 

threat to the recovery. They think that 

the snapback this summer has been a 
lid one. They point out that the 
rnaround has been much sharper, and 
re vigorous, than the 1954-55 re- 
ery, And they don’t think the moves 
v have made will impede a continued 
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rise in industrial production and over 
all business activity. 

In fact, the Fed feels there is much 
more probability of an inflationary out- 
burst than of a slow rise—and only one 
or two officials in the entire svstem con- 
sider that the current upturn may be a 
“false dawn.”” This represents a definite 
shift in Fed thinking, for only a couple 
of months back its officials were pre 
dicting a long bottom and a slow re 
covery. 

Now the officials are citing a number 
of “positive” factors. Inventory liquida- 
tion, which was much greater than ex 
pected, is reaching its end—and will be 
followed by an inventory buildup. Busi 
ness spending on plant and equipment 
is still going down, but the biggest cuts 
—and the sharpest impact on the 
cconomy—are regarded as already be 


hind us. Government spending is on 
the rise, and the Fed feels that con- 
sumer spending may increase sharply 

So what the Fed really fears is not 
that the recovery will falter but that it 
may get out of hand. It points to stock 
prices as one sign that speculation is 
rampant. And it is afraid that both 
business and labor may make unwar- 
ranted boosts in wages and prices. 
¢ Policy Aims—A big clement motivat- 
ing the Fed’s policy is its previous ex 
perience in restricting credit (chart). 
It persists in the view that it was too 
slow to switch from ease to restraint 
following the 1953-54 contraction. By 
the time it moved then, say officials, 
inflation had alrcady gained momen 
tum. This time the Fed is determined 
not to be “too little and too late.” 

At the time, the 


same ed is not 
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prepared, as yet, to f° all out in pursu- 
ing a restrictive policy. It notes that 
there is more unused capacity—and a 
much bigger pool of unemployed—than 
in 1954. There’s little chance, it thinks, 
for a big rise in capital spending any- 
time soon of the sort that occurred late 
in 1955. 

Chis means that legitimate borrowers 
will get all the credit they need. It’s 
the Fed’s intention to let demand for 
credit absorb the reserves it supplied 
during the recession. It is not contem- 
plating a severe cutback in the funds 
available—at least for the moment. 
¢ No Rush—It seems unlikely that de- 
mand for credit this fall will be a 
problem to the Fed. According to busi- 
nessmen queried by BUSINESS WEEK re- 
porters across the country, their need 
for credit—in both the banks and the 
capital market—during the rest of the 
vear will be below the level of a vear 
About 15% of the total said thev 
would be borrowing more in 1958 than 
in 1957, but about 35% said thev would 
be borrowing less. 

Only one out of seven Detroit com- 
panies anticipates borrowing more in 
1958 than in either 1957 or 1956. That 
one is building a new plant that will 
require a big long-term loan. Most of 
the corporations queried in the Phila- 
delphia area are following a more con- 
servative borrowing policy. ‘They're 
planning to continue to pay down debt, 
ind say that funds for expansion will 

me out of earnings. The same holds 
true in Los Angeles, where borrowing 
plans are definitely below last vear's 
levels 


ago 


Moreover, there’s no indication of 
inv inflation fears among those who 
will be borrowing. Fer the most part, 
borrowers will be using the funds to 
mect seasonal needs—for inventory and 
working capital requirements. The 
majority of companies queried report 
that they are depending on improved 
ish positions to provide a good part 
of the funds they will require during 
the second half of the vear. 

Many companies report that the 
banks are now “beating down their 
dvors” to make loans. But most sav 
that they will not borrow until they 
need to. There’s no evidence of any 
inticipatory borrowing, either in fear 
of a price rise or of tighter credit. In 
fact, few businessmen feel that bank 
lending rates will go up during the rest 
of the year, and despite 1957's credit 
queeze, the vast majority of the corpo- 
rations queried say that they can fore- 
sce no trouble getting funds in the 
future 
¢ Inventories—The — survey 
that inventory cutdowns have been 
drastic. Most companies owe their 
improved cash positions to wholesale 
liquidation of inventory and other eco- 
And there’s apparently little 


confirms 


nomies 
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disposition among companies with de- 
pleted stocks to engage in a rapid 
buildup. 

Inventories will be rebuilt, they re- 
tort, but at a cautious pace. There’s 
a definite feeling of playing things 
closer to the vest than in the past. 

For example, a national shoe com- 
pany plans to borrow about 20% less 
than it did last year because it found 
it can get by by holding less inventory. 
Similarly, a big softgoods producer in 
Milwaukee says it plans to borrow less 
because it can get along with lower 
inventories. A national grocery chain 
says it will only add to imventories to 
the extent it can pay for this from re- 
tained earnings—a policy that is now 
apparently fairly common. And an oil 
equipment executive in Texas reports 
that “we made a terrific cutback in in- 
ventories this year and plan further cut- 
backs next year.” 
¢ Some Are Splurging—A minority of 
companies, though, are borrowing 
more, both for inventory and expan- 
sion. There has been a number of 
upward revisions in spending and bor- 
rowing plans, mainly because the re- 
cession appears over. 

One oil company that had cur- 
tailed its spending in the first half 
plans a “modest” increase now. A 
number of utilities say they have added 
to their capital equipment program, 
and some manufacturers, particularly 
those with defense contracts, say they 
have increased their borrowing plans. 
¢ But Most Hold Back—But most com- 
panies that have made upward revisions 
in spending are counting on retained 
carnings and depreciation to see them 
through without borrowing. For ex- 
ample, a Cleveland manufacturing 
company has increased its spending 
program—but even so, will be borrow- 
ing at than the 1957 pace. A 
Buffalo aircraft company with defense 
contracts also says that though it has 
added to its loans thev still remain 
behind last year’s level. 

The plans could change, and any 
change 1s likely to be upward. If busi- 
ness activity contiues to improve, 
there may be a scramble for inventories 
and the credit to carry them. But as 
of now, many companies are still cut- 
ting expenditures, and more have made 
downward revisions in borrowing for 
the rest of the year than are planning 
increases. 
¢ Smooth—The kind of moderate 
credit demand this survey forecasts for 
the rest of the vear will be welcome, 
according to Fed officials. As thev see 
it, it would mean a smooth and gradual 
credit tightening operation—and would 
make for a more “rational’’ recovery. 
As one Fed official put it, “If demand 
does not take off, there’s less chance 
of any inflationary distortions in the 
economy.” 


less 


New College Idea 


Michigan State plans 


unique approach in its new 
campus, with new slant on 
an engineering course. 


Michigan State University of East 
Lansing, Mich., is better known to the 
sports world (for its powerhouse foot- 
ball teams) than it is to the world of 
education and science. Yet, last week, 
MSU took the first step in a program 
that may deeply affect many educa- 
tional procedures, with ramifications for 
science and industry as well. 

In September, 1959, the university 
will open an entirely new school located 
roughly 90 miles from its home cam- 
pus. And for this new institution— 
Michigan State University Oakland— 
MSU is seeking entirely new curricula 
in a way that is as noteworthy as the 
aims. 

It is asking noted educators what 
kind of programs they would install 
if they had to start a university from 
scratch. 
¢ New Approach—The answers it is 
getting are both challenging to ac- 
cepted practice and startling for a land- 
grant school that is traditionally dedi- 
cated to what’s best for the mass of 
students. 

“Concentrate on the upper few per- 
cent of highly talented students,” 
say the advisers. “Give them a broad- 
based education in fundamentals and 
let industry train them in special- 
ties.” 

MSUO will offer only four programs: 
engineering, liberal arts, business ad- 
ministration, and teacher education. 
Panels of authorities will be consulted 
in framing the curriculum for each. 
An example of the thinking that 
MSUO is getting was heard last week 
trom the panel discussing the engineer- 
ing courses. The panel’s conclusion was 
to organize a program in “engineering 
science. 
¢ Breaking Trail—Exactly what that is, 
no one was certain. Dr. Frederick FE. 
Terman, dean of engineering at Stan- 
ford, said: “There is no specification 
for engineering science, but it means 
emphasis on the underlying hasa(wvpii 
rather than on engineering — prac- 
tices.” 

Dr. C. Richard Soderberg, dean of 
engineering at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, stressed that a program 
in engineering science would be for the 
“innovators.” Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, 
president of California Institute of 
'echnology, suggested that, in an en- 
gineering science curriculum, the usual 
departments (mechanical engineering, 
clectrical, civil, etc.) should be abol- 
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This friendly AA team helps. 
working women think of safety first! 





Teaming up with the Ay Safety Engineer is the special ANg woman 
who serves as a counselor on women’s safety. 

Her job is to help plant safety directors, superintendents and nurses 
set up accident prevention programs specially designed to protect 
women in industry. In doing so, she often helps: eliminate hidden 
hazards to women; put the right women in the right jobs; teach 
women good safety practices, such as the right way to handle mate- 
rials and dress safely for their jobs. All this helps safeguard working 
women on and off the job. For they bring home the accident prevention 
“know-how”’ learned at work to make their family living safer, too. 

Originated by American Mutual, Women’s Safety Counseling helps 
AM policyholders reduce accidents and absenteeism . . . save money 
through lower insurance costs.* Sound reasons to see your friendly 
AM man now! American Mutual, Dept. BW-12, Wakefield, Mass. 





*Sprague Electric Co., another Am policyholder saved $391,385 on lower 
insurance costs in 10 years through good safety experience—gained 
another $80,288 in Am dividends. 
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LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Your friendly Ay man can advise 


you on all your liability insurance needs 


Leading writers of Workmen's Compensation, all forms of Liability, Crime, Accident and Health Insurance 








ished. (Cal Tech does not have such 
departments). 

In place of the standard engineering 
departments, the panelists agreed, 


might be courses in materials, energy, 
and man—inasmuch as those are the 
three areas with which all engineering 
is concerned. 

¢ Basic Training—Implicit in the 
thinking of MSUO officials and the 
panelists is that engineering education 
can no longer be concerned with tech- 
nologies, since industry makes these 
obsolete too fast. 

Stress on basics, of course, puts a 
heavy obligation on industry. Is it now 
equipped to take broadly educated grad- 
uates and spend the time and money 
to put them through the equivalent 
of an internship in special technologies? 
Dr. DuBridge says industry is already 
doing this job, although he concedes 
that only the largest companies are 
doing it. Smaller companies either will 
have to start training their own men 
or else lure them from the bigger com- 
panies. 
¢ Touchy Politics—The concept of an 
engineering curriculum for the “ad- 
vanced” student puts MSUO in a deli- 
cate position. MSUO will be a state 
university, independent of Michigan 
State at East Lansing (in the pattern 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles) but administered by the same 
State Agriculture Board that controls 
MSU and similarly dependent on ap- 
propriations from the legislature. 

Because of this touchy situation, 
MSU officials shrink from the word 
“elite” as applied to the student body 
they hope to have at the Oakland 
But at least some of the pan- 
ready to defend the idea 
openly. Dr. Newman Hall, chairman 
of mechanical engineering at Yale, 
points out that public institutions al- 
1eady segregate students according to 
ibility in athletics, music, and other 
activities. And Penn State’s president, 
Dr. Eric A. Walker, puts it more 
bluntly: “It's about time people dealt 
with this matter frankly. Some people 
are smarter than others.” 
¢ Getting Set—In coming months, 
MSU will call in panelists in the other 
three areas of education, and officials 
hope to formulate the four programs 
by the end of the vear 

Michigan State University Oakland 
will be 25 miles north of 


“ hool 


clists are 


situated 25 
Detroit on a 1,400-acre estate donated 
to MSU by Mr. and Mrs. Alfred G. 
Wilson, along with $2-million for con- 
struction of the first academic build- 
ing. The university had already been 
given 350 acres in the vicinity by Dr. 
Sarah Van Hoosen Jones, and it has 
bought an additional 200 acres. 
It is estimated that and 
women between the ages of 18 and 24 
live within a radius of 15 miles. 


since 
50,000 men 
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Sonnabend to Be S-P’s Doctor 


Sickly Studebaker-Packard wants to trust itself to A. M. 
Sonnabend, whose treatment would be a trip on the diversi- 
fication trail. Meantime, it’s unwrapping an “economy” car. 


After five months of quiet negotia- 
tions, ailing Studebaker-Packard Corp. 
this week wrote itself a complicated 
prescription for recovery. Here are the 
ingredients, all subject to approval by 
S-P’s stockholders at a meeting re- 
portedly slated for October: 

¢ An agreement with 20 banks 
and three insurance companies to 
refinance S-P’s $54.7-million debt. 

¢ Termination, 14 months before 
it expired, of a three-year management 
contract with Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
(BW —Aug.11°56,p26). This means Cur- 
tiss- Wright will not exercise its option 
to buy 5-million shares of S-P stock 
at $5 (at midweek it was selling at 
$6.50). 

e A new contract with Boston 
entrepreneur Abraham Malcolm Son- 
nabend, whose therapy has nursed 
more than one sinking company back to 
health. 

¢ A short, boxy “Model X” to 
represent S-P in the 1959 auto race 
—and to return it, the company hopes, 
to profitable auto operations or at least 
enable it to break even. 

¢ Establishment of a wholly owned 
subsidiary, Mercedes-Benz, Inc., to han- 
dle Mercedes-Benz cars, parts, and 
accessories on a deferred payment basis 
from their German maker. S-P has 
been getting its Mercedes cars and parts 
for cash from a U.S. company owned 
60% by Curtiss-Wright, 40% by 
Daimler-Benz. 

e Authorization for 3-million more 
shares of common and 250,000 shares 
of second preferred stock, both to be 


used by Sonnabend in a program of 
acquisitions. 
¢ Debt Conversion—Under _ its 


»r0- 
posal to refinance $54.7-million in athe. 
Studebaker-Packard would — convert 
$16.5-million of it into 15-vear secured 
notes and another $16.5-million into 
5% preferred stock—convertible in two 
vears into 5.5-million shares of com- 
mon. The banks and insurance com- 
panies would be wagering that the 
common stock’s price will rise enough 
to make good the rest of S-P’s debt— 
a rise of less than a point above the 
present level would be sufficient. 
The rest of S-P’s prescription means 
two main things for the company: 
¢ Though its two namesake makes 
were once major contenders in the auto 
business, it is contenting itself with 
trving to carve a piece of the markets 
for inexpensive (around $2,000) family 
cars and for expensive sports cars. 


¢ What's more, Sonnabend may 
lead it on a trail of acquisitions so 
diversified that autos could become only 
one of many products—or conceivably 
even dumped. 
¢ Company Doctor—Studebaker-Pack- 
ard seems almost classically suited to 
the ministrations of Sonnabend. Presi- 
dent of Hotel Corp. of America, among 
other things, he has a penchant for 
rehabilitating unwell companies, usually 
by taking advantage of a tax loss to 
acquire other, livelier properties (BW— 
Jun.14'58,p81). For instance, in 1954 
he took over the old-line woolen and 
worsted producer, Botany Mills, and as 
his first move got it out of the wool 
business. Then, with Botany’s tax-loss 
umbrella, he picked up 12 other com- 
nies in almost as many different 
elds. 

For S-P, Sonnabend has similar plans. 
Under the proposed contract, he would 
be named head of an acquisition and 
diversification committee. In return, 
he would win a seat on the S-P board 
and options to buy up to 500,000 
shares of S-P common at a rate of 7,500 
shares for every $1-million of profit 
(before taxes) he brings into the com- 
pany. 

His motive would be not to become a 
successful auto man, but instead to use 
S-P’s $134-million tax loss carry-forward 
in a campaign of acquisition in other 
fields. 
¢ Two-Year Cycles—Since 1954, S-P 
has been running on two-year cycles 
of last-ditch programs to get ahead in 
the auto business. In 1954, when 
Studebaker merged with Packard, the 
head man was James J. Nance, who had 
become president of Packard two years 
earlier, and the combined company 
sought to succeed with a full line of 
cars. Then in 1956, after Nance had 
gone to Ford, Pres. Rov Hurlev of 
Curtiss-Wright stepped in with a pro- 
gram calling for shrinking the company 
to a size where every car could be pro- 
duced at a profit. But with the auto 
industry as a whole shrinking at the 
same time, S-P has shown bigger losses 
than ever and garnered a still smaller 
share of the market. 

Two vears ago, when Curtiss-Wright 
undertook S-P’s salvation, it paid $25- 
million for leases on S-P’s facilities in 
South Bend, Ind., and Utica, Mich. 
This week, Curtiss-Wright bought the 
plants for an additional $2-million— 
seemingly all the new cash S-P nets 
from its refinancing. 
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Whatever you want from higher output 
fluorescent lighting ...others are already 


getting...with G-E POWER GROOVES! 


THESE SATISFIED POWER GROOVE CUSTOMERS EACH WANTED 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT... AND ARE GETTING IT! 
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SHAFER VALVE CO., MANSFIELD, OHIO 


WHY POWER GROOVES ? Because of improved color ren- 
dition and lower lamp replacement cost than mercury lamps. 





ERICKSON TOOL CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


WHY POWER GROOVES? To get higher, more economi- 
cal production lighting levels (160 footcandles), with no need 
for supplemental lighting. 





CONVAIR, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


WHY POWER GROOVES? To get the lowest operating 
cost compared to filament and mercury, and the highest level 
of light per watt. 


Don't experiment. Get the newest fluorescent 
lighting that is endorsed by enthusiastic users 
all over the country. That one, of course, is the 
tried-and-proved General Electric Power Groove 
Lamp. Think of it! Almost twice the light of High 
Outputs—more than 2% times the light output 
of slimlines! Save up to 20% on initial cost, and 
keep maintenance at rock bottom at the same 


time. We're enthusiastic about Power Grooves 














Lo em a 
JOHNSON-HILL'S DEPT. STORE, WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. 
WHY POWER GROOVES? To get more light (7'/2 times 


as much) from the same number of 40-watt lamps. 





GENERAL IRON & METAL CORP., CHICAGO, ILL. 
WHY POWER GROOVES? To increase worker efficiency, 


speed-up production, reduce customer complaints. 
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PLA-MOR BOWLING ALLEYS, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WHY POWER GROOVES? To provide Pla-Mor lanes 
with a revolutionary, glare-free lighting system— superior to 
that in any other bowling center. 


because our customers are. Call your local General 
Electric Lamp representative right now and let 
him explain the whole Power Groove story to 
Or write: General Electric Co., Large Lamp 


Dept. C-839, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


you 








In Business 


Silberstein Out, Penn-Texas Reopens 
Talks About Fairbanks, Morse Stock 


It began to look this week as if Alfons Landa, new 
president of Penn-Texas Corp., may succeed in doing 
what Leopold Silberstein lost his company trying to do. 

Last week, Silberstein dropped his last connection with 
Penn-Texas, resigning as director. His two bitter proxy 
fights to take over Fairbanks, Morse & Co. almost broke 
Penn-Texas, which wound up with nearly half the Fair- 
banks, Morse stock but under court order to refrain 
from extending its control effort until 1961. 

Now Landa is reported to be in amicable dealings 
with the Morse family for the nearly 30% of stock they 
hold—though some reports say the Morses are trying to 
buy back Penn-Texas’ holdings. 

However, Penn-Texas is still in financial straits, with 
most of its F-M stock pledged as collateral against loans. 
To buy stock from the Morses, it would have to find 
additional] financing. 


Puerto Rico Sets Up New Company 


To Provide Commercial Financing 


Commercial financing—the kind that enables manu- 
facturers and distributors to build up working capital 
by using inventory and receivables as collateral—was 
added this week to Puerto Rico’s battery of financial 
inducements for industrial growth. 

National Credit Corp. was formed with $500,000 of 
equity capital—$100,000 put up by the government's 
Industrial Development Co. and $400,000 by about 20 
private investors headed by Julio O. Morales, economist 
and management consultant, and Luis Martinez, furni- 
ture manufacturer. The government also stands ready 
to buy $150,000 in debentures if further capital is needed. 

National Credit signed up James Talcott, Inc., of New 
York, one of the country’s largest factoring houses, to 
oversee management and to train Puerto Rican personnel. 
In return, Talcott gets the business of rediscounting 
National's loans. 


Stop Oi! Field From Sinking 


Or Close Down, Producers Are Told 


Last weekend, the federal government went to court 
to save the waterfront of Long Beach, Calif., and its 
naval shipyard from being swallowed up by the Pacific 
Ocean. 

A quarter-century of drawing oil, gas, and water from 
under the shipyard and the harbor has resulted in the 
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sinking of the land at a rate of at least a foot a year. 
Parts of the shipyard have sunk 24 ft.; the Navy spent 
$9-million to build dikes to keep out the ocean. 

For years, there kas been talk of getting oil-gas pro- 
ducers together in agreement to repressure the field by 
pumping water back underground. In 1956, California 
voters defeated a proposal to unitize an oil field by vote 
of 75% of producers instead of unanimous agreement. 

Now the government serves notice that it has lost 
patience. It asks U.S. District Court at Los Angeles 
to order the 121 active producers, 274 previous producers, 
and the state of California to take immediate steps or 
else shut down the field on Oct. 15. 

The field produces about 90,000 bbl of oil a day. The 
naval shipyard cost $75-million to build in the 1940s, 
but replacement cost is set at $170-million. 

Vice-Pres. R. W. Ragland of Richfield Oil Corp., 
one of the defendant producers, comments: “If the law- 
suit accelerates a repressuring program, it would serve 
a most useful purpose.” But shutting down the field 
would not stop the subsidence of land, he says. It is 
estimated that repressuring would permit the field to 
yield an additional 400-million bbl. of oil, more than 
making up for the cost of the process. 


Business Briefs 


GM Pres. Harlow H. Curtice marked his 65th birth- 
day by (1) predicting that the auto industry will sell “in 
the area of” 5.5-million domestic cars in the coming 
year and (2) taking no public notice of GM’s policy of 
retirement at 65. The policy has been put aside several 
times for other individuals. 


Merger talks that failed two years ago are cited as 
basis for suit by Juliette Marglen, Inc., cosmetic manu- 
facturer owned by Faberge, Inc., against Revlon, Inc. 
Marglen charges that, during the talks, Revlon learned 
of its product plans, then brought out lipsticks and nail 
polishes confusingly similar to Marglen’s. 


Howard Hughes agreed to get rid of his Atlas Corp. 
shares, to end CAB’s investigation of his interests in 
two airlines. Hughes controls Trans World Airlines; 
Atlas controls Northeast Airlines; Hughes owns 10% of 
Atlas stock. 


The new Space Technology Laboratories (BW—Jul.5 
’58,p82) will have Gen. James H. Doolittle as board 
chairman, starting Jan. 1. STL is being spun off by 
Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. as part of R-W’s merger with 
Thompson Products, Inc. (BW —Jul.5’58,p22). Doolittle 
will resign as vice-president of Shell Oil Co. but will 
continue as a director. 


The New Haven RR this week finally won its bid 
for a $900,000-a-year subsidy for continued commuter 
operations on its Old Colony line (BW--Jul.12’58,p28). 
Massachusetts’ Gov. Furcolo signed the precedent-setting 
bill after the state’s senate approved it, 24 to 14. A 
five-man commission will watch over operations of the 
line, which carries 10,000 Boston commuters a day. 
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The killer 


Its name is Obsolescence, and it kills off more 
production and profits, plants and employment than 
all the insurable disasters combined! 


Obsolescence works under cover, and is seldom 
suspected. Its weapons are good hard-working machines 
that are still useful, but are no longer profitable. 


When does a machine become obsolete? The day 
you or your competitor can replace it with one that can 
do more and better work for less cost. 


No other machine tool builder in the world can equal 
the man who needs Jones & Lamson’s 123 years of industry-wide experience 
a new machine tool in lowering costs and increasing profitability with 


the most advanced metal working equipment. 
is already paying for it 


Let us help you plan a sound replacement program, starting 
with an in-plant survey. We offer a variety of financing plans. 


(, 
i JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY -: SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 
e 


Turret Lathes * Fay Automatic Lathes « Milling & Centering Machines + Thread & Form Grinders + Optical Comparators + Thread Tools 
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SYLVIA WILKS GETS A NEW YORK WELCOME! 


The new Sylvia Wilks, first fireboat 
to be named for a woman, got a 
typical VIP welcome in New York 


Lt. John Collins, supervising engineer, Marine Division, 
New York Fire Department, checks on one of the four 
Enterprise diesel engines with Bendix fuel injection which 
power the Sylvia Wilks. 


A thousand products 


Harbor when she recently joined the 
world’s largest floating fire depart- 
ment. She embodies a lot of new 
design characteristics and improved 
equipment which make her one of 
the best fireboats in the business. 


For example she is relatively small 
as fireboats go, only 105 feet. But it 
gives her maneuverability not pos- 
sessed by the other boats of the fleet. 
She’s powered by four turbo-charged 
Enterprise diesel engines equipped 
with Bendix® fuel injection—two 
each for propulsion and pumping. 
This setup gives the boat full pump- 
ing power at all times in contrast to 
many fireboats that have pumping 
mechanisms taking their power from 
the propulsion engines, leaving the 


vessel handicapped for speed if the 
need should arise for both full 
pumping and propulsion power 
simultaneously. 

Bendix fuel injection is on the 
Sylua Wilks’ engines for the same 
basic reason it is on diesel engines in 
many other fields—dependable, 
economical performance around the 
clock. Locomotives, tugs, towboats, 
and petroleum pipeline operators use 
it; in remote spots such as Thule, 
Greenland, where dependability is 
priceless, Bendix diesel fuel injection 
is on electric power generating 
engines. 

For more information about this 
quality equipment, please write our 
Scintilla Division, Sidney, N. Y. 
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SERVICE 


A holddown on spending is in the making. — 


Eisenhower is much worried about inflation, according to associates. 
The result may well be a cut in spending plans during the winter and spring 
months. The summer stepup in defense and public works spending can’t 
be slowed quickly. But you are already getting a few signs that the open- 
handed spending policy of January will be tempered before fail. 


Watch for the budget reappraisal, due within a month. 


This will be an official second guess on what the government will spend, 
take in, and have to borrow during this 1959 fiscal year, which ends next 
June 30. This revision is a yearly thing. It comes out about a month after 
Congress adjourns. The aim is to correct the January budget figures in the 
light of what Congress has done and the shifts the White House has made 
in policy. It usually gives firm figures. 


You can anticipate the big shifts—on revenues, spending, deficit. 


Spending will be sharply up. In January, Pres. Eisenhower thought the 
cash outlay would approach $74-billion, or about $2-billion more than was 
spent in the year ended last June 30. Prospect now is that spending 
will be near $79-billion. Part of this is for defense—the race with Russia 
in outer space. Part is for recession cures—public works. 


Revenues will be down. In January, when the dimensions of the reces- 
sion were not known, Eisenhower forecast a tax take of $74.4-billion. This 
will shrink to about $67-billion in next month’s figures. 


So, the red ink will be broad and deep. Instead of the $400-million sur- 
plus anticipated in January, the deficit will be near $12-billion. This is an 
all-time high in budget errors. Officials are embarrassed. Their explanation 
is that they underestimated both Russia and the recession, with the result 
that too little allowance was made for rising defense and the fall-off in 
revenues. You now hear lots of talk about “getting the spending curve back 
in hand.” Eisenhower said this week too much is being spent in some areas 
of defense. He did not go into detail. But his comments gave strength to 


reports of coming economies. 
_— 


The Pentagon’s military brass now is singing the blues. In the spring, 
these officers felt they had things coming their way, spendingwise. Now, they 
aren’t so sure. 


There’s inside criticism of Defense Secy. McElroy. When McElroy took 
over from Wilson, the service bosses thought they had it made. They thought 
that defense money would be poured out. And it indeed looked that way then. 


Here’s what’s happening now: Official leaks to reporters tell of the 
budget tightening that is going on. Officers don’t talk in terms of dollars— 
seems sort of crass. They talk, instead, about military strength—about how 
Russia will be far ahead of the U.S. in the early 1960s, unless we go all 
out on missile production and stockpiling. The figures leaked are shocking 
—give Russia an overwhelming edge after 1962. 


That explains the Kennedy Senate speech of some days ago. The senator 
startled his colleagues by talking about the “gap’—the lead Russia is 
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building. What he said, in effect, was that over the next few years Russia 
would build her missile strength into a real operational threat. In the mean- 
time, as Kennedy pictured it, the U.S. would still be experimenting—build- 
ing a few of these and a few of those. Few people here in Washington 
question Kennedy’s accuracy. After all, as one senator put it, “Kennedy’s 
information was straight out of the Air Force.” 


The spending holddown will go beyond defense. 


It will show in public works. The earlier rush to spend faster for roads 
and dams now is slowing. This is an area where executive decisions are more 
important than actions by Congress. Congress votes expenditures, but the 
White House, through the Budget Bureau, controls them. 


Note the labor bill vote—the House rejection of the Senate bill to add 
safeguards against union corruption and insure rights for union members. 


This is bad news for the unions. They didn’t like the bill, but backed it 
out of fear of getting something worse later. Now, whatever they get probably 
will go beyond the Kennedy-Ives proposal. House members who come up 
for election every other year feel they dre closer to voter-sentiment than 
their Senate colleagues, who run every sixth year. A very surprising number 
of both Republicans and Democrats felt the Senate bill fell somewhat short 
of what the voters want. 


Agriculture Secy. Benson’s farm victory will be costly. Benson forced 
Congress to come around to his position—less control of acreage and lower 
government price props. Nearly everyone agrees this was a major victory, 
in the economic sense. But it does have its drawbacks. The GOP, thinned 
out in the Midwest farm belt in 1954 and 1956, will be pressed harder than 
ever to hold on to House and Senate seats. And there will be no relief for 
the taxpayer (page 20). With fewer acreage controls, plantings will rise. 
And given good weather, Benson’s policy may produce the biggest farm 
glut ever next year. That’s when politics may take over again, with a 
return to high price supports at a heavy cost to taxpayers. 


School integration will influence the fall voting, the issue isn’t confined 
to the Southern and border states, where it has been dramatized in the 
past two years. Racial tensions will be high in all major cities, often 
centering around schools. Eisenhower has threatened to put troops back 
in Little Rock. And across the Potomac from the White House, there’s 
the threat in Virginia to close the public schools, rather than accept court- 


ordered integration. 
o_O. 


Eisenhower’s role in the fall campaign still is uncertain. The President 
will make at least one major swing, perhaps two, before the Congressional 
elections in November. The President is dissatisfied with his party. He 
has never backed it across the board. Many party workers feel that’s a 
chief reason why Eisenhower, since his first landslide in 1952, has had a 
Democratic Congress since 1954. Local bosses consider their party as 
permanent and Eisenhower as temporary. This has made cooperation, 
based on compromise, difficult. 
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Columbia-Southern hydrogen peroxide 
knows where the yellow went 


Cotton is the most important cash crop grown in the 
United States. Twenty-five million people depend on it 
for all or part of their income. With a total all-use con- 
sumption of nearly 4.5 billion pounds, cotton hoids firmly 
to a 67% domination of the textile fibers market alone. 

But cotton, with all its desirable properties, needs 
some corrective working over. It comes from the fields 
and through the gins tinged with a little yellow, a little 
gray. Tiny “motes,” bits of plant leaf or stem, cling 
tenaciously. Initial processing in the mill sometimes 
heightens the fibers’ yellowish cast, as sizing and other 
materials are added. 

Treatment in a caustic soda solution . . . very often 
Columbia-Southern caustic . . . conditions both fiber 
and mote for effective bleaching. 

That’s when hydrogen peroxide comes into the picture 

. and the yellow goes. This highly reactive com- 
pound’s “extra” atom of oxygen—each molecule is made 


up of two atoms of hydrogen, two of oxygen—is im- 
patient to leave. It readily deserts its brothers and 
cousins to oxidize and bleach the unwanted “off” tones. 
The result: uniformly gleaming white goods, ready for 
further mill processing and manufacture into shirts, 
sheets, towels, and other products. 

This triumph is one more illustration of the many 
ways Columbia-Southern industrial chemicals like 
hydrogen peroxide, caustic soda, soda ash, chlorine, 
ammonia, muriatic acid, and other basic or specialty 
chemicals work behind the scenes. Our Columbia- 
Southern chemi¢als, technical assistance, and other 
services help hundreds of manufacturers and processors 
to build better products at less cost. 

The Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation, 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 
Offices in principal cities. In Canada: Standard Chem- 
ical Limited. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Piate Giass Company 





An answer to Electric Utility 
peaking and reserve problems .. . 


New Electro-Motive 6000 KW 
Peaking and Reserve Plant 


- 6000 KW at $85 per KW 





¢ Full load from dead start in less than 90 seconds 
¢ Automatic unattended operation 
¢ Readily transportable to any location 
¢ Sub-station size 
~ ._ Sound deadened for quiet operation 


¢ Mimmui installation cost 





ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS .: LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


Sales-engineering offices: Chicago, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco 
In Canada: General Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario 
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“<P CLOSURE IDEA BULLETIN | 
For Users of Fibreboard Boxes 








Box components--liners and corrugated media-- 
£ are all fastened together with the positive 
clinch provided by wire stitching... 
clinches all flaps, too...especially 
important for boxes with wax, lacquer, or 
other special finishes. 























600 full overlap boxes per shift are easily 
loaded and closed by one man with the 

HOHT Silverstitcher...can just as easily 
and effectively close 5-panel folders, and 
telescope boxes. W1-4 gives full details. 











Free booklet, "A Guide To Better Closures" 
.an impartial report on glue, tape, 
staple and wire stitching closure methods 
._points the way toward greater savings, 
superior product protection...send for 
your free copy today. 








Color comes to wire stitching...increases 

sales appeal of package. Acme Steel 

Colorstitch Stitching Wire is chip resistant 
A Guide ...available in a choice of 10 standard 

to Better Closures colors...normally available in 10 lb. 

coils...25 and 50 1b. coils available 

on special order. Colorstitch size available 

from stock is .103" x .020"...other sizes 

on order. AD-152 gives complete information. 











Your Acme Idea Man is thoroughly trained 
in fibreboard box closure. His know-how is 
backed by the 75 years Acme Steel has helped 
industry solve closure problems. Write 
Dept. BGW-88, Acme Steel Products Division, 
Aome Steel Company, Chicago 27, Illinois, for information on the 
complete line of Acme Steel box, book and metal stitchers. 
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The Postwar Contest for Savings: 
How Savings & Loan Share Holdings 


Billions of Dollars 
6 


Have Zoomed... 


- +e DOLLARWISE... 


COMMERCIAL BANK 


TIME DEPOSITS 





MUTUAL SAVINGS 
BANK DEPOSITS 





SAVINGS & LOAN 
SHARE HOLDINGS 
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Banks Are Fighting Back 


You can make a good case that the 
outstanding growth phenomenon in the 
postwar financial world has been that 
of the savings and loan associations 
(charts). Their rise has been less widely 
touted than the boom in open-end in- 
vestment trusts, and it’s true that their 
percentage gain since 1945 has been 
less. But a far larger volume of money 
is involved in the S&L surge. 

Since the war, the open-end funds 
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have multiplied assets from around $1.3- 
billion to $8.7-billion last year—some- 
thing like 579%. But they have grown 
only to about where the S&Ls were in 
1945, and S&Ls have since rocketed to 
$48.2-billion—a rise of 446%. 

In their climb, the S&Ls have seized 
second place among savings repositories, 
despite the fact that—strictly and legally 
speaking—they aren’t savings deposit 
institutions at all. They are, of course, 


primarily mortgage banks that sell their 
shares to the public; they aren’t banks 
of deposit. However, as the charts 
show, their shareholdings have—in dol- 
lars and in percentages—topped mutual 
savings bank deposits and are closing in 
on commercial bank time deposits. 

¢ Shifting Pattern—In 1945-57, the 
public’s investment in S&L shares in- 
creased at an average 15.7% a year, 
compared with 6.3% for mutual savings 
bank deposits and only 5.1% a year for 
time (savings) deposits of the commer- 
cial banks. 

In share of the public’s savings, the 
S&Ls now account for a solid 33% 
comparea with only 14% when the 
war ended. The commercial banks are 
still Mr. Big, with 42% of public sav- 
ings entrusted to their thnft depart- 
ments, but they have had a long slide 
from a 57% share in 1945. Meanwhile, 
the mutual savings banks have held 
fairly steady, with a decline only from 
29% to 25%. Even without a decline, 
the S&Ls would probably have topped 
them. 

At the end of 1945, the commercial 
banks had more than four times as 
many dollars in their time deposits as 
the S&Ls had in their shareholding; 
now the S&Ls have four-fifths as a 
as the banks. In 1945, the S&Ls had 
less than half as much money in shares 
as the mutual savings banks had in 
deposits; now they are one-third higher 
than the mutuals. 
¢ Growth Resented—Growth of the 
S&Ls hasn't passed unnoticed by their 
competitors, the banks. Pres. Joseph 
Holzka of the U.S. Savings & Loan 
League admits “relations with compet- 
ing financial institutions’ have become 
one of the trade’s biggest probiems. 
“The emergence of our business as a 
major financial giant has aroused re- 
sentment,” he says. 

The resentment comes chiefly from 
the bankers’ feeling that the S&Ls 
compete unfairly with them through 
the nature of their advertising. 
¢ Rates of Return—In the past year or 
so, dividend rates of 34%, 4%, and oc- 
casionally even more have been offered 
by S&Ls, in contrast to the maximum 
3% or 34% interest offered by the 
mutuals and the commercial banks. 

The banks say the public generally 
doesn’t understand the difference be- 
tween the two sets of figures and often 
goes blindly for the highest offer. Actu- 
ally, money invested in S&L shares is 
not deposited but is capital put into the 
business of lending money. The retuin 
is a dividend, based on the profitability 
of that business. Money paid for shares 
cannot always be withdrawn as freely 
as bank deposits; in times of stress, an 
S&L can decline to completely buy 
back its shares tor an extended time 
without being in default. 

An S&L must invest in first mort- 
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ages, property improvement loans, 
tee on its own shares, Fedéral Home 
Loan Bank securities, and government 
bonds. It doesn’t have to remain so 
liquid as a bank, which must stand 
ready to pay off depositors on short 
notice. Thus, while banks also invest in 
mortgages they must keep a substantial 
share of their funds in liquidable low- 
vielding loans and securities, as well as 
in cold cash. That’s why they can’t 
offer so high a yield. 

¢ Public Attitude—Particularly since 
the war, the S&Ls have conducted the 
financial community's most aggressive 
“savings merchandising” campaign in 
the country’s history. The rush of 
Americans to buy homes has helped to 
impress them on the public’s conscious- 
ness; they have bought a large share of 
mortgages (terms are often easier than 
banks are allowed to give on conven- 
tional loans) and many borrowers have 
become shareowners. 

In 1949, the American Bankers Assn. 
charged publicly that, in their drive to 
make the public S&L conscious, the 
associations were falsely “trying to give 
the impression that they are banks of 
deposit” and that the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, which supervises 
their operations, was abetting them in 
this campaign. 
¢ Bankers Sue—Now, similar charges 
are coming to light. A few weeks ago, 
the Wisconsin Bankers Assn. brought 
suit in federal court to force changes it 
had asked FHLBB to make in its regu- 
lations. The plaintiff says it had com- 
plained earlier this year to FHLBB with- 
out getting even a reply. ‘The Florida 
Banking Assn. has since taken steps to 
support the Wisconsin suit. 

Specially, the bankers object to 
FHLBB regulations that allow S&Ls to 
use such banking terms as “deposits,” 
“savings accounts,” and “withdrawals.” 
The use of these terms, bankers have 
long argued, leaves the public with 
the impression that S&Ls perform the 
same functions as banks of deposit. 

Bankers also contend that the S&Ls 
should, as mortgage banks, seek to enlist 
the long-term investments rather than 
temporary savings, which the banks re- 
gard as rightfully in their province 

As evidence that S&Ls aren’t con- 
centrating on the long-term money, 
bankers point to the recent ratios of 
withdrawals from the loan associations 
67.5% in 1956; 70.4% last year, and 
70.2% last January through Mav. 

S&Ls are criticized, too, for their 
decline in liquidity in recent vears, their 
small surplus in relation to the volume 
of capital shares outstanding. A lower- 
ing of dividend rates and the retaining 
of a larger portion of earnings could 
obviously erase most of this criticism— 
but it would also wipe out a policy that 
has built the S&Ls to ‘a major financial 
giant.” END 
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THEN YOUR SHIPPING DOLLAR IS BEING 
“TAKEN FOR A RIDE” 


Some airfreight and truck carriers today ad- and mean less service. Be sure you compare 
vertise so-called “bargain” rates which actu- Railway Express rates and service before you 
ally impose higher minimum weight charges _ ship with any other carrier. 


HERE ARE DOWN-TO-EARTH acts on RAILWAY EXPRESS SERVICE 


Widest Railway Express serves some 23,000 communities to give you mass 
Coverage—  distribution—with one company responsibility. You can reach every 
major market in the U.S., and with Railway Express World Thruway 
Service—most every major market abroad. No more worries about 
delays and divided responsibility in transferring between two or 

more carriers. 


Special You get door-to-door delivery, at no additional cost within REA 
Low Rates— vehicle limits. What’s more, Railway Express offers special low com- 
modity rates on ready-to-wear merchandise, graphic arts materials, 

hosiery, shoes, drugs, import-export traffic and many other cate- 

gories. Call your nearest Railway Express Agent. He’ll tell you why— 


BiG pirFerence is RAILWAY EXPR ESS 





A : A product of 
AMIE MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
eS Stratford, Connecticut 


Export Division + Chrysler Building, New York, New York 
In Canada: Manning, Maxwell & Moore of Canada, Ltd., Galt, Ontario 
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Put the heat on 


high-cost temperature measurement 


You can rely on American Industrial Thermometers for continuing 
savings in maintenance and replacement. Whatever the. service, in- 
doors or out, they perform better, last longer. Sustained high accu- 
racy plus sharp readability guarantee correct temperature readings 
instantly. You cut your cost for accurate temperature measurement. 


With emphasis on the economy of corrosion-resistant stainless 
steel, American Thermometers use materials best suited to the pur- 
pose. Every component — pointer, movement, case -- is the product 
of long experience and modern manufacturing methods. 

Industrial distributors in all principal cities are backed by conven- 
ient regional warehouses ready to serve you. We invite your inquiry. 


, 
I mance 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL THERMOMETERS 





Wall St. Talks... 


. . . about lessons of 
history, fad for cheap com- 
mons, rails’ deferred mainte- 
nance, the most active issues. 


Calendar worries: Some Streeters are 
apprehensive over the stock market's 
future because of two lessons from his- 
tory. The past shows, they say, that 
September has often been-a reactionary 
month for equity prices—and that many 
of its severe breaks have been heralded 
by increasing price weakness in the last 
half of August, such as evidenced re- 
cently. 


Another source of unrest is the 
mounting vogue for low-priced com- 
mons. Of last week’s 20 most active 
Big Board issues, 12 of them were 
priced under $25, including nine val- 
ued at $18 or less. The three most 
active closed at $16.50, $8.25, and $6.12. 


Follow the leader: Reports have it 
that Montgomery Ward may trail in 
Sears, Roebuck’s footsteps and enter the 
insurance business. 


Operating costs of Eastern rails will 
bounce up sharply in many cases if 
trafic really starts recovering, analvsts 
warn. The reason: Maintenance spend- 
ing—which has been substantially 
pruned—would have to be increased 
quickly if loadings start to move up. 
One rail analyst says these percentages 
of freight car fleets were laid up await- 
ing repairs on July 1: Jersey Central, 
24.4%; Baltimore & Ohio, 19.5%; 
Reading, 17.7%; Pennsylvania, 17.4%; 
Lehigh Valley, 12.3%; and New York 
Central, 9.2%. The need for more cars 
isn’t immediate, though—last month’s 
loadings were 21% under 1957 levels, 
against only 16% less in June. 


Most active commons on the Big 
Board in the first half of the vear were, 
in this order: Royal Dutch, P. Lorillard, 
American Motors, Standard Oil (N. J.), 
and General Motors. 


Overcapacity will continue to afflict 
the paper industry's profits and sales 
“until 1961, 1962, or 1963,” predicts 
George Olmsted, president of S. D. 
Warren Co., a prominent papermaking 
firm. 


Less for Uncle: Not only stockholders 
have been hit by the slide in profits. Ac- 
cording to one analyst, in the first half 
of 1958 nine blue-chip companies set 
aside only $70-million to cover their 
federal tax bill vs. $147-million the vear 
before. 
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Good box imprinting saves money, 
speeds handling, helps build sales 


it can for you 


Readable, attractive imprints on your boxes-— telling the 
product's size, color, part number or other characteristic — 
work for you from the time of printing until your product 
reaches the user. This kind of marking—done by a Markem 
Method in hundreds of plants— provides important advan- 
tages and savings unobtainable with hand stamping or 
buying pre-printed boxes from outside sources. Here’s why: 


With a Markem Method complete identification is 
machine-printed on boxes as you need them, in the correct 
quantity. Production is not held up by outside delays or 
slow hand stamping; all operations are done within your 
plant. As imprint requirements change, Markem type or 
printing elements can be changed in seconds. Box inventory 
is smaller—easier to coordinate with changing demand. 


Clear, lasting imprints reduce waste and packing errors. 
They help dealers and retailers process and sell your 
products efficiently . . . simplify and encourage reordering 

. add sales appeal and assure quick shelf identification. 


The best Markem Method for your boxes— whether set 
up or in flat, big or little, smooth or rough surfaced — is 
based on the right combination of Markem machine, type 
and specialty ink for your needs. The machine can operate 
in your production line or anywhere in your plant. One 
machine can also be used for marking boxes, labels and flat 
parts. Thousandsof Markem specialty inks answer virtually 
any requirement in surface, material, color, drying speed 
or special characteristic. 


Box marking is but one of several basic areas in which 
a Markem Method can save money and help sales. Similar 
cost-saving Markem Methods — using direct, offset and 
screen process printers — identify or decorate pressure - 
sensitive and fabric tapes; tags and labels; plastics prodiicts; 
leather goods; glass and china products; and countless 
others, for all industries. You can get the benefits of 47 
years of experience in all types of marking, by sending 
your requirements—and, if possible, samples to be marked 
—to Markem Machine Company, Keene 33, N.H. 


MARKENM 


EVERYTHING 


INDUSTRY NEEDS... FOR PROFITABLE MARKING... SINCE 


1911 
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Taking Worry Out of Automation 


CRANKSHAFT line at Lima plant is the pride of Ford men, for this is one of the toughest 
processes to make automatic, Here, 52-ft. machine drills entire oil system. 


INSPECTION is automatic and continuous. This electronic inspection device balances 
the crankshafts, measures imbalance, drills away enough metal to cure it. 
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Ford Motor Co.’s new Lincoln-Mer- 
cury engine plant in Lima, Ohio (pic- 
tures), unveiled last week, is the latest 
step toward the engineer's dream of a 
factory that will run itself. It also em- 
bodies the latest efforts of the engineers 
to deal with the other side of that 
dream—the nightmare of maintenance 
problems, of making the automatic ma- 
chinery work precisely as it’s supposed 
to. Ford’s new plant, reportedly worth 
$60-million, includes everything that 
anybody can think of to take the 
worry out of automation. 
¢ Refinement—To the casual eye, the 
tooling of the new plant, designed to 
turn out 4,000 Mercury or Lincoln en- 
mee per day, doesn’t look much dif- 
erent from that of Ford’s two Cleve- 
land engine plants (BW —Feb.9'57, 
alte Only a few vears ago, the Cleve- 
and engine block lines were consid- 
ered the last word in automation. 

The basic differences are in refine- 
ments of the original plant design. As 
Ford engineers view it, the fundamental 
problems of automation have been 
worked out now, and the real progress 
is in perfection of the process. 

Under the heading of refinement, 
however, some sharp eta have been 
made in fitting out the Lima plant. 
¢ Decentralizing—The Lima setup pro- 
claims that tomorrow's production lines 
will be less complicated, less centralized. 

Automation first took the form of 
designing multiple-spindle monster ma- 
chine tools that could perform a dozen 
or more drilling or machine operations 
all at once. Such machines simul- 
taneously work the top and sides of 
an engine block. They work fine un- 
less something goes wrong. ‘Then it’s 
a painful chore to find out exactly where 
the trouble lies. 

Now the idea is to divide up opera- 
tions among several machines, linked 
by automatic transfer machinery. It’s 
easier to position the work, to pin down 
the source of any trouble, to gain 
access to the business end of the ma- 
chine (the integrated monsters are iike 
50-ft. tunnels through which the work- 
piece passes). Splitting up the opera- 
tion allows the maintenance people to 

watch the machines in action—still one 
of the best ways to forestall trouble. 
¢ Quality Control—A second major 
change at Lima is the trend toward 
automating the inspection process as 
fully as the machining operations. 

It is general practice on automated 
lines to spotcheck parts, usually by pull- 
ing a few units out of the line each shift 
to check hole tolerances. In the Lima 
plant, inspection is continuous. Gauges 
have been installed throughout the pro- 
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RUNNING in “flight” assembled engines on overhead conveyor get 20-min. test run as they continue moving down the line. 


duction line to check each part auto- 
matically on its way from one machine 
to the next. 

This gives Ford much closer control 
over quality and a much quicker dis- 
covery of exactly which machine is be- 
ginning to stray from its precise setting. 

On the engine block line, for ex- 
ample, Ford has installed a gauge that 
automatically checks the cylinder bore, 
the crankshaft and camshaft bore, and 
the width of the bearing surfaces. On 
finding an out-of-tolerance part, such a 
gauge either stops the line and signals 
trouble or else it actuates a device that 
kicks the defective part out of the line. 
¢ More Machines—Ford’s Lima plant 
extends the trend toward using auto- 
matic transfer devices to hook together 
a string of machine tools. The main 
production line of an engine factory-- 
the engine block line—has been pretty 
thoroughly automated since Ford built 
its first Cleveland plant in 1951. But 
the lines for crankshafts and pistons 
have until now remained a hodgepodge 
of automation and hand-fed etbiars 
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In the Lima plant, it’s much harder 
to find a machine, even in crankshaft or 
piston manufacturing that needs an op- 
erator to feed it or to operate it on a 
semi-automatic basis. 

Automatic machines are now usually 
limited to one operation each, and it 
often takes a line of such tools to re- 
place a hand-operated machine. At 
Lima, one massive machine is replaced 
by nine machines to drill, thread, or 
ream each end of a crankshaft. How- 
ever, the nine specialized machines 
work without an operator. 

The Lima plant's managers seem to 
be prouder of the crankshaft line than 
any other feature of their new layout. 
That’s because the eccentric shape of 
an 80-lb. crankshaft has defied pre- 
vious efforts to produce them auto- 
matically. Some of the machines on 
the crankshaft line still have to be 
tended by operators, but manpower 
even on these has in many cases been 
cut in half. 
¢ Efficiency Gain—Ford officials aren't 
inclined to talk much about the dollar 


savings of Lima’s refinement of automa- 
tion. It’s obvious that the question is 
loaded with labor dynamite. Ford 
people do say the Lima plant is more 
efficient than its two in Cleveland or 
its older plant in Dearborn. 

Not all of the gain in efficiency by 
automation is realized in money savings, 
engineers will tell vou. Much of it is 
essential in any event, to meet the stiffer 
tolerances required in high-compres 
sion, big-car engines such as the Mer 
cury and Lincoln use. 
¢ Still Much to Do—Automation is not 
necessarily a matter of merely smooth- 
ing out the flow a bit. It has major 
conquests yet ahead of it—engine as- 
sembly, for example. 

Strangely enough, today’s degree of 
automation provides for the completed 
engines to be test-run as they move 
down the conveyor line (picture, above), 
vet the engines are still assembled 
largely by hand. Engineers hope to 
make the assembly automatic, too. It’s 
a challenge they can hardly resist. 
Automatic assembly offers a chance not 
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Timber Chasers 


Did you ever see logs being 
hauled to the mill? Most of them 
are big, and they’re heavy. It’s’ 
a big problem in the logging in- 
dustry to get those logs out of 
the deep woods to what they call 
“landings”, where the logs can 
be loaded out on trucks or rail 
cars. 


Machines have to do the job. 
What you need is a machine that 
can scamper through the woods 
with a big load and never mind 
the kind of ground it has to run 
on. And remember, too, you have 
to keep your operating costs low. 

We build what many consider 
to be the best machine on the 
market for this job, and actual 
work records back up such a 
claim. It’s called the Electric 
Arch. 


When you see it at work, you'll 
realize why it’s called an Arch. 
It’s a powerful rubber-tired trac- 
tor built with a heavy frame that 
sticks up high in the air at the 
back, holding up the ends of 25 
to 30 tons of logs. The other ends 
of the logs drag on the ground. 
This way more than half the 
weight of the logs is carried by 
the machine, so not too much has 
to drag along the ground. 


While the Arch normally trav- 
els only from a quarter of a 
mile up to three miles each way, 
it has to maneuver like a snake 
through the woods — dragging 
those heavy loads on the rough- 
est kinds of trails over every- 
thing from rough rocks to soupy 
footing. 


by R. G. LeTOURNEAU 


In operation like this, you can 
see that every ounce of traction 
really counts. 

And traction is where our Elec- 
tric Arch really shines. Unlike 
a lot of other machines, this 
one has full power and traction 
under the load... where you need 
it, for all four wheels are driv- 
ing wheels, even when they’re 
steering. 

Diesel electric power, gener- 
ated right on the Arch, turns 
powerful electric motors in the 
wheels. And when one of the 
wheels hits slippery footing, the 
power that it can’t put to use 
automatically transfers to the 
other wheels. 

Even the brakes are electric. 
There aren’t any friction sur- 
faces to wear out. Electric power 
holds back the Arch with its full 
load of logs on the steepest 
grades—and does it surely and 
safely all the way down. That 
saves a lot of money on brake 
maintenance. 

The Electric Arch we build 
for loggers is a good example of 
the various kinds of machines 
we manufacture. 

They’re all big and tough. 
They’re designed to do specific 
jobs quicker, easier and cheaper 
than run-of-the-mill smaller ma- 
chines. And there’s many a busi- 
ness or industry where one of 
our machines could be a big fac- 
tor in speeding operations and 
cutting costs. You may have a 
problem that we can help solve 
... tf yow'll get in touch with us 
we'll be glad to help. 


2618 SOUTH MAC ARTHUR 
rice UalmE R. G. [ETOURN A INC LONGVIEW, TEXAS 
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only to slash a plant’s manpower needs 
but also to eliminate a series of jobs 
that are among the most monotonous 
repetitive operations in all industry. 

A look down the Lima production 
line shows how engineers are tackling 
this problem. Air wrenches are being 
hooked together in multiples so that 
an assembler can tighten all the cylinder 
head bolts, for example, in one pass. 
But the workers still fasten the parts 
onto the moving engine as it swings 
from an seahend conveyor. According 
to C. D. York, manager of the Lima 
plant, the assembly line will probably 
have to be switched to the automatic 
transfer type of operation, with the en- 
gine riding on rails into a device that 
positions it under each automatic as- 
sembly machine. Only then can as- 
sembly be as automated as machining. 
¢ Growing Up in Ohio—Ford’s Lima 
plant is the ninth it has built in the 
state since the war. It draws its engine 
castings from River Rouge or from the 
Cleveland foundry, sends the finished 
engines to various Mercury assembly 
plants. This fall, Ford will expand 
further in Ohio by opening a new as- 
sembly plant at Lorain, employing 
2,400 workers on a two-shift basis. 

The Lorain plant, too, will have an 
unusual feature—a second floor. The 
one-story factory has been dominant 
for years, but Lorain’s upper floor 
was incorporated in the design to get 
the paint shops close to where they 
would be used, and also up where they 
create less fume and fire hazard. 
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A $10-million wind tunnel center being 
built at El] Segundo, Calif., by Douglas 
Aircraft Co. will be completed late next 
year. It will include three tunnels for 
aircraft and missile research. Tunnel 
wind speeds will range from Mach 0.2 
to Mach 10. 


° 
Temco Aircraft Corp., Dallas, has an- 
nounced two new processes for improv- 
ing stainless steel honeycomb panels. 
One is a continuous process of fabricat- 
ing stainless sandwich that will produce 
panels up to 4 ft. wide and 10 ft. or 
more long. The other is a simplified 
two-stage process for brazing such 
honeycomb structures. 
‘ e 

A new flame cracking process that will 
simultaneously produce acetylene and 
ethylene from light hydrocarbons, such 
as liquefied petroleum gas and natural 
gasoline has been developed by Ten- 
nessee Eastman Co., Kingsport, Tenn. 
The process will be licensed to U.S. 
manufacturers under a contract that 
calls for Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corp., Boston, to design and construct. 
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This mony be heloful 


if your catalog files on Bellows “Con- 
trolled-Air-Power” Devices are not up- 
to-date, ask us to send you a new 
complete catalog. 


Write Dept. BW-858, The Bellows Co., 
Akron 9, Ohio. In Canada: Bellows 
Pneumatic Devices of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 18, Ontario 








“He took a dim view 
of the whole idea” 


As reported by the foreman of a department at American 
Bosch, Springfield, Mass.: “We were milling a tapered slot 
in a 30 lb. housing for a CQ pump. When I told the operator 
we were going to “automate” the milling operation with 
Bellows Air Motors, he said “ixnay”, he didn’t want any part 
of it. 


“You should have seen him at the end of the first day. He 
went home like he was walking on daisies. ‘Baby’, he said, 
‘with this Bellows equipment, milling these 30 lb. housings 
is a lead pipe cinch.’ 


“He was happy. We are happy. He gets home in the evening 
fresh enough to play around the golf course, and we, well, 
we're getting better tolerances, better finish, at less cost”. 


* from the case history files of The Bellows Co. 
a — — 

Wherever Bellows Air Motors and Bellows air-powered pro- 
duction units are used to convert manually operated units 
to automatic machines, you'll find both operator and 
management singing their praise. To the operator, Bellows 
equipment brings less fatigue, greater safety — to manage- 
ment, a better product at lower cost. 

1147-8 


—The Bellows Co. 


DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL BASIC ECONOMY CORPORATION 
AKRON 9, OHIO 





Safe dependable service to all 48 
States, Alaska, Hawaii and other 
countries by von, air, and boat. 
Wheaton will move your house- 


Free booklet for the 
family “Moving con be 
almost fun". 


1 does the 


® Case No. 526 is typical of what 


modern management finds when it 
job-analyzes gloves worn by employees. 
Old fashioned leather-palm gloves were 
averaging 2 shifts wear feeding strip 
steel into presses. Edmont job-fitted 
gloves with coated palms lasted 8 shifts 
and cut glove costs more than 75%. 

Edmont makes more than 50 types 
of coated industrial gloves designed to 
handle sharp, abrasive and slippery 
materials, wet or dry, with or without 
temperature extremes. Applied to your 
operations, they will reduce glove costs 
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hold goods, displays and exhibits 
and office equipment courteously, 
efficiently, promptly and sofely. 
Next time call your Wheaton Agent. 


work of 4 


and provide better, safer work handling. 


© Free Test Offer to Employers:' 


Send brief description of your opera- 
tion, materials handled, temperature 
condition. Without cost we will recom- 
mend correct gloves and send samples 
for on-the-job comparison test. 
Edmont Manufacturing Company, 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio. 


Edmont <s 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES Edmont 
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Sound Waves Employed 
To Hoist Oil From Well 


Sound waves provide the force to 
pump oil in a new system that gives a 
different look to an oil field. Trans- 
mitted through an oil well’s tubing, the 
sound waves set up vibrations in the 
tubing, causing the end of the pipe to 
move up and down with a half-inch 
stroke. 

A plastic check valve at the bottom 
of the tubing, acting very much like 
the valve on a regular pump’s plunger, 
closes to push the oil toward the 
surface on the upstroke, opens on 
the downstroke to push through the oil. 
Similar valves at every pipe joint—28 
ft. to 32 ft. apart—keep the oil moving 
upward and prevent it from falling back 
if the pump should fail. 

In ordinary oil pumps, the lift 
comes from the up and down action of 
a long pumping rod. In the sonic 
pump, there is no rod; instead, the tub- 
ing itself vibrates at 600 to 1,200 cvcles 
per minute in response to the stimulus 
of a mechanical oscillator at the head of 
the well. Wear-resistant guide rings 
up and down the pipe keep it from 
vibrating sideways. 
¢ Simplicity—Although the system is 
based on a simple principle, it took six 
years to develop the untried concepts 
into a smooth-running pump that would 
work at 6,000-ft. depths. Because of 
the system’s simplicity, it makes possible 
a big saving in maintenance costs. 
Conventional pumps, with their com- 
plicated walking beams, counterbal- 
anced driving beams, and mile-long 
pump rods, must be refurbished every 
month or two. The sonic pump can go 
six months without an overhaul. It can 
also handle oils containing much more 
sand, partly because the plastic check 
valves are so durable. 

The initial cost of the sonic pump 
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IN QUALITY DESIGN 


FIRST 


IN BUYER PREFERENCE 
VOTED 5 TO! 


| 
_~~5 | 
aes 


FIRST 


IN RANGE OF PRODUCTS 
MORE THAN 1500 ITEMS 


FIRST 


IN LOCAL DEALER SERVICE 





See Your LYON Dealer! 


He’s as near to you as your phone. He 
offers the world’s most diversified line of 
steél equipment. Equally important, he 
can show you how to get the most for 
your money in saved time and space. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


General Offices: 810 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
Factories in Avrora, Ill. and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 


Lyon also has complete facilities for manu- 
facturing special items to your specifications 


OVER 1500 ITEMS STEEL EQUIPMENT | 





for Business, 


Industry, 
Institutions 





How to persuade a 
man to read a memo 
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1. BRIBE HIM TO READ A SLOPPY MEMO 


Better yet, don't send out sloppy memos. 
Be sure that they're clean, inviting 


and easy-to-read—on clean, inviting, 
easy-to-read Hammermill Mimeo-Bond, 


2. USE HAMMERMILL MIMEO-BOND 


You'll like it for what it doesn’t do. Lint 
free, it doesn’t clog the stencil. It doesn’t 
feather when you write on it. And 
because of its unique “air-cushion” sur- 
face, it doesn’t leave messy “set-off” on 
the back of mimeographed messages. 

What Hammermill Mimeo-Bond 
does do is give you up to 2,000 clean, 


readable copies from a single stencil. So 
help your messages get the attention they 
deserve—on Hammermill Mimeo-Bond. 
Its seven attractive colors, plus white, 
make it just the thing for sales letters, 
price lists, reports, bulletins—any mimeo- 
graphed message. Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, 


USE HAMMERMILL MIMEO-BOND 
to get your messages read 
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is expected to be anywhere from 10% 
to 60% less than that of a conventional 
pump; $4,500 as against $5,000 for a 
4,000-ft. well, for example. It will be 
marketed by Johnston Testers, Inc., 
Houston, which expects to be in full 
production by Oct. I. 


Making Life Less Risky 
For Crane Operators 


The extra tubing on this crane is de- 
signed to give the crane operator a bet- 
ter lease on life. Inventor Arthur 
Thomas (picture), a former safety di- 
rector, developed the insulated guard 
to protect the lives of operators unwary 
enough to swing their crane’s boom into 
a power line—a mistake most operators 
never get a chance to repeat. 
¢ How It Works—The patented device, 
called a Saf-T-Boom, basically is an ar- 
rangement of plastic-coated steel tubing 
and heavy-duty electrical insulators that 
prevent a crane boom from short-cir- 
cuiting a power line. In tests, the guard 
has withstood steady contact with 
36,000 volts without leaking. 

The safety device should be effective 
in preventing almost all deaths caused 
when the crane comes in contact with 
high tension wires. But it will not 
climinate them entirely. About 5% of 
the accidental electrocutions are caused 
when the underside of the boom 
touches a power line. And it would not 
be feasible to fit a guard on the under 
part, since it would interfere with the 
crane’s operation. Saf-T-Boom, Inc., 
423 Pyramid Bldg., Little Rock, Ark., 
will market the device. Cost: $625 for 
20-ton and larger cranes; $575 for the 
smaller cranes. END 
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Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS 
Improves Productive Efficiency 


SE NEW Blaw-Knox plani at 
Mattoon, Illinois, is another 
convincing example of the improve- 
ment in productive efficiency, safety 
and morale resulting “-om the use of 
Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS. 


® This plant is devoted to the manu- 
facture of road-paving equipment— 
concrete pavers, spreaders, mixers, 
finishers, bituminous paving ma- 
chines and road wideners. The 
300,000-sq. ft. structure was de- 
signed by Sverdrup & Parcell, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo., architects, and 
erected by the George A. Fuller 
Company of Chicago. 


® The interior of this entire plant was 
painted according to the principles 


of COLOR DYNAMIcs. The beneficial 
effects of this painting system are 
summarized in this comment by 
A. J. Cox, general manager of the 
Blaw-Knox Construction Equip- 
ment division: 


@“We selected colors for interior 
walls and ceiling to create more cheer- 
ful surroundings for our workers. 
Stationary as well as moving parts 
of machines were painted in colors 
that help operators see their jobs 
better. Eyestrainisrelieved. Nervous 
tension and physical fatigue are re- 
duced. Safety‘ colors mark hazard 
areas and safeguard workers against 
dangers of time-loss accidents. 


©@“Our experience since opening the 
plant confirms our judgment that 


Let us Make a Color Plan of Your Plant — it's FREE! 


@ We'll be glad to mail you a free copy of our 
fully-illustrated book on COLOR DYNAMICS for 
industry. It explains what this painting system is 
and how to use it. It contains scores of practical 
suggestions. Better still, we'll be glad to prepare 


PiTTSBURGH 


SymeBour or 


PITTSBURGH 


22 R 


a comprehensive color plan of your factory, 
without cost or obligation. Call your nearest 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company branch and 
arrange to have our representative see you. 
Or mail coupon at right. 


Paints 


® 


SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN 


properly planned colors are a boon 
to management and workers alike. 
They are an aid to greater produc- 
tivity. The pleasant environment 
enhances morale. Our entire work 
force takes pride in our plant’s 
appearance. Work areas are kept 
clean, simplifying housekeeping. The 
cheerful and pleasing appearance 
helps us to recruit new employees 
in an area where skilled labor has 
been hard to get. And we enjoy all 
these benefits at no greater cost than 
conventional painting.” 


®This new Blaw-Knox plant is only 
one of thousands of factories in 
which productive efficiency has been 
improved by the use of COLOR DyY- 
NAMIcs. Try it in your plant—in a 
department or on a machine or two 
—and see the difference it makes. 


Send for a Copy of this FREE Book 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Ce., Paint Div., 
Department BW-88, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

[) Please send me a FREE copy of your 
booklet “COLOR DYNAMICS." 


| Please have your representative call for 
a COLOR DYNAMICS survey without 
Obligation on our part 
Name 
Street 


City 
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THE 
GUARANTY 
CUSTOMER 


The corporate officer concerned with financial 
matters bears a heavy responsibility. Fortunately, 
he knows that in today’s increasingly competitive 
economy, his task can be made easier and more 
productive with professional banking assistance 
based on a philosophy of long-range thinking. 


The Guaranty customer gets this kind of help. 

For example, through Guaranty’s services he is 
able to reduce his check float and gain closer 
control of his company’s funds . . . he can pay all 
his freight bills with a single daily check . . . 

he can enjoy the economies and benefits of a 
trusteed pension plan .. . he is able to profit from 
Guaranty’s experience in serving major companies 
in corporate trust matters, thus avoiding costly 
mistakes in interpreting trust instruments . . . 

he is able to reduce peak work loads attached 

to stock transfer functions . . . and he can put his 
personal financial affairs in the hands of the bank’s 
experienced trust and investment officers. 


Of particular value to the Guaranty customer 
is the knowledge that he is able to delegate 
responsibilities and tasks to his bank without 
diminishing his control. He finds at Guaranty 
the kind of long-range thinking that considers 
both the immediate effect and future goals. 


In brief, Guaranty is: 


The Bank for BUSINESS—where business leaders bank. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK . 140 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 18 


Capital Funds in excess of $400,000,000 


Fifth Avenue at 44th St., New York 36 
Madison Ave. at 60th St., New York 21 
40 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20 

London « Paris ¢ Brussels 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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You get the most from im Monsanto 


See aT Galle BIGGEST in 
AVES BENEFITS 


You get WHAT YOU WANT ON TIME 
Monsanto, producer of alkyl benzene and phos- 
phorus, offers you the broadest line of surface 
active agents, phosphate salts and other 
detergent raw materials of high quality to meet 
your requirements. Materials are produced at 
more than one plant, protecting you against 
costly shipping delays. 


You gett LOWER HANDLING COSTS 

You can reduce unloading and handling costs 
with unitized loads and such features as mois- 
ture-resistant containers to keep hygroscopic 
materials dry and free-flowing. 


You get PROFIT FROM NEW PRODUCTS 

Monsanto laboratories assure you a steady flow 
of new and improved chemicals and ideas to 
help you develop new, profitabie products. 


You get SAVINGS FROM TECHNICAL HELP 
Monsanto specialists, with experience in your 
field, are ready to “join your staff” to help you 
save money, gain extra profit. 


You get MARKETING TIPS AT NO COST 

As supplier to every major industry, Monsanto 
can give you impartial tips with every phase of 
product planning, production and distribution. 

Monsanto's Detergent Product Line Includes: 

Alky! Benzene Surface Active Agents 
Phosphoric Acid DDBSA 

ACL* 85-70 Santomerse* (Anionic) 
Phosphate Salts Sterox* (Nonionic) 


Bag, drum, tank car or carload, Monsanto sup- 
plies detergent raw materials in any quantity 
from a conveniently located plant, warehouse 
or through a national network of service-minded 
distributors. Phone Monsanto: 


Atlanta, Trinity 6-0777 . Boston, Everett 7-5010 
Chicago, Whitehall 4-6750 + Cincinnati, Woodburn 1-3677 
Cleveland, Superior 1-3830 + Detroit, Broadway 3-7090 
Houston, Jackson 6-2551 + Los Angeles, Raymond 3-2492 
New York, Plaza 9-8200 + St. Louis, Wydown 3-1000 

San Francisco, Yukon 6-6232 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

Monsanto CHemicaL CoMPANY 
Inorganic Chemicals Division 
St. Louis 24, Missouri 


YOUR “BIG BENEFIT” SOURCE FOR PHOSPHATES, 


DETERGENT RAW MATERIALS, SILICAS, ACIDS AND 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 
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Big Appetite for Gourmet Foods 


The men in the pictures and on the 
cover have a taste in common: an in- 
terest in fine or fancy foods. Two 
are old hands in the food specialties 
trade. The third represents General 
Foods Corp., which has been in the 
business less than two vears. But all 
are betting that the U.S. appetite for 
luxury foods will keep growing. 

Next week, the National Fancy Food 
& Confection Show will hold its fourth 
annual exhibif for buyers in New York. 
(hey expect at least 20% more than 
last vear’s 14,000. Four years ago only 
,000 buyers showed. : 
* Significant Entry—A clue to the trend 
was the entry of General Foods, giant 
in the mass distribution food field, into 
the market just a year ago. The fancy 
food industry doesn’t ever expect to be 
a billion-dollar industry. But the fact 
that a company of the size of General 
Foods is sticking its toe into this 
relatively small pool epitomizes what is 
happening. The mass market that itches 
for something new and better has 
reached far beyond its old economic and 
social boundaries. To a man, the in- 
dustry agrees the recession has passed 
them by. 

l'o be sure, General Foods is a special 
Its prime concern 1S to keep 
customers hungry for its mass-distribu- 
tion foods. In setting up Gourmet 


CaSC 


Foods, it had a sharp eye on the poten- 
tial prestige value of such a line to the 
staple lines that are its mainstay. 

Old-timers in the fancy food field 
have no such double objective. ‘They 
have flourished simply by catering to 
today’s more demanding palates. 

“This is a small industry, but a 
growth industry,” says. Harry Lesser, 
president of Cresea Co. Inc., conceded 
to be one of the biggest companies in 
the field. The National Assn. for the 
Specialty Food Trade estimates whole 
sale volume has jumped from $39-mil- 
lion in 1931 to $70-million this year. 
Specialty food outlets have doubled 
since 1950, to 6,000 today. Add in the 
other outlets that carry some specialty 
foods and the total is around 15,000, 
Lesser figures. He estimates 1958's 
wholesale volume at around $100-mil- 
lion. 

One reason for conflicting statistics is 
disagreement on where to draw the line 
between quality staples and fancy foods. 
Most agree, though, that these elements 
characterize fancy foods: high quality, 
often a unique feature, selective dis- 
tribution, fancy packaging, fancy price. 
¢ Steady Growth—Some processors and 
importers report sales gains of 12% to 
20% this vear. Retailers echo the 
growth theme. Charles & Co. in New 
York says sales have been ahead- 


Cresca 
market’s 


“The 


there. 
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General “Foods Gourmet Foods’ Starke: 
“You learn that some foods taste better.” 


Heublein’s John G. Martin: 
“We have a recipe for jaded U. S. palates.” 


tarry Lesser: 


must educate it.” 
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Improve your products... 
win customer approval with 


J-M DUTCH BRAND 


cork and rubber composition 


though not by a wide Saget oeny 
month but May. Lord & Taylor is not 
just pleased, it’s “astonished” at this 
year’s performance. 

Gourmet magazine reports a year-by- 

year circulation increase of 10%, to 
about 130,000 now. While many 
magazines have suffered advertising de- 
clines, Gourmet had a 15-page increase 
through June. Its Gourmet Cook Book, 
priced first at $10, now at $12.50, has 
sold an astonishing 200,000 copies. 
e “Super” Interest—Most significant 
note of all: The supermarkets are mov- 
ing in. Progressive Grocer starts a Fancy 
Foods Section with its September issue. 
It estimates that over a third of the 
nation’s food stores carry such items. 


1. What Happened? 


How to account for the surging appe- 
tite for Danish ham, pickled water 
chestnut, wild boar, Euphrates bread, 
innumerable cheese concoctions, marin- 
ated mushrooms—not to mention the 
“spooky foods” such as chocolate-cov- 
ered ants and fried grasshoppers? 
¢ Economic Factors—The pervading 
uptrend of income explains much, of 
course. Another economic factor, says 
Harold Roth, head of the agent-im- 
porter firm of Roth & Liebmann, Inc., 
and now trade association president, is 
that the rising cost of food staples is 
narrowing the gap between them and 
fancy foods. Some 65% to 70% of 
fancy foods are imported. Inflation has 
hit many foreign countries less severely 
than the U.S. And growing volume of 
“= tends to bring prices down, too. 

ut economics isn’t the whole story. 


Right in your own living room, you'll find Dutch Brand cork and rubber com- 
position making life more comfortable and enjoyable. Here are five valuable 
ideas that are improving products like yours and making people want to buy 


Travel has given the industry a tremend- 
cus push. Whether consumers go to 


them: 


Cork and rubber die cut to 
the shape of lamps, ashtrays, 
etc., stops sliding, helps 
avoid breakage and marred 
surfaces. 


Cork and rubber gasketing 
seals plate glass me thermo- 
pane windows against drafts, 
cuts fuel bills — prevents 
moisture and dust leaks 
around air conditioning. 


13) 


Cork and rubber bumper 
pads protect delicate TV 
picture tube from vibration, 
save maintenance. 


4 Cork and rubber strips keep 


telephone stationary, pre- 
vent slippage during use. 


Cork and rubber cushions 
vital component parts in hi- 
fi, stops microphonics, im- 
proves tonal quclities. 


Cork and rubber composition is a fine grade of special cork com- 
bined with resilient rubber and applied to rugged cotton fabric 
for long life. Available in tape or sheet form with or without 
pressure-sensitive adhesive for specific assembly problems; 
supplied die cut or in strip form in widths or thickness adapt- 
able for maximum economy. Cork and rubber can be applied 
with substantial benefit to one of your products, Write for 


specification and data sheets today. 


Johns-Manville Dutch Brand Division, 


7800 South Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 


JONES MANVILLE 


Jouns-MANVILLE 


100 YEARS OF QUALITY PRODUCTS 1858-1958 
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Europe or the Orient or to a new sec- 
tion of the U.S., they come back home 
with appetites whetted for new tastes 
¢ Home Entertaining—The home-cen- 
tered trend of postwar decades puts new 
stress on home entertaining. Even the 
humblest hostess wants at least one 
special goody for such occasions. The 
recession, which makes dining out 
costly, may have built up this trend. 
John G. Martin, president of Heu- 
blein, Inc., has some ideas on consumer 
tastes. His company’s No. 1 product 
by far is Smirnoff vodka, but it also im- 
ports gourmet foods and makes spe- 
cialty foods. 
e Tired Palates—Martin is convinced 
that the U.S. consumer—at any eco- 
nomic level—finds the foods on his 
table rather dull. This partly explains 
the small, steady growth of such Heu- 
blein gourmet items as Edouard Artzner 
Pate de Foie Gras, Grey Poupon Mus- 
tard, James Robertson & Sons Preserves, 
Huntley & Palmer biscuits. But Martin 
is more concerned with specialty foods 
for mass distribution than with gourmet 
items. The runaway growth of Maypo 
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It takes brains rhs 


to guide a missile . . . mechanical brains, 
that is, like this tough but tiny aaese 
digital computer module. aaee@ has put 
a great many brains to work designing 
a fully transistorized and miniaturized digi- 
tal computer, a critical part of aaeaa’s all- 
inertial guidance system for the Air Force 


ICBM ... Titan. 
.-. and now the Atlas! 


More brains, the human kind, are now needed for assea’s 
inertial role in the Atlas ICBM Program. Specialized senior 
engineering and technical management positions with 
excellent growth potential are now available. Write to 
Aanaea... Professional Personnel, Garden City, N. Y. 
Prompt, convenient, confidential interviews. 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATION 
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.--AND IT GROWS, SHOWS, 


On the farm, Baxetrre Brand Plastics help food production in a multitude 


of ways. Plastic irrigation pipe, silos, and a blanket-like mulch are exampies. 


You may not be “part of the market” for all products, but 
you are a customer for food. So are 170 million other 
Americans who spend over $50,000,000,000 a year for food! 


Along with agriculture, food is our nation’s biggest, most 
important business, and Bakeire Brand Plastics play an 
important part in every aspect of it. 


Hundreds of Bake.ite Brand Plastic products help grow, 

















Everywhere in this modern supermarket there are products 
and packages based on Baxeire Brand Plastics. 


IS BIG BUSINESS 
AND SELLS IN... BAKELITE 


BRAND 
distribute, package, and display food and allied items. PLAS TIcs 
Because versatile plastics do the jobs faster, cheaper, 
and better... they find more uses every dey! 


You can discover benefits for your product or package with Th ilel. 

BAKELITE Brand Plastics. Research will reveal economies , 
and improvements in design, construction, and/or packag- Products of Bet Nsizile)=si Corporation 
ing. We welcome inquiries. For information about appli- 

cations, just write Bakelite Company, Dept. HB-17C. 


BAKELITE COMPANY, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
In Canada: Bakelite Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 7. 
The terms Baxexire and Union Cansive are registered trade-marks of UCC. 








Jode! 0200-A 
100 H.P 


WHEN CHOOSING AN AIR- 
PLANE, FOR BUSINESS OR 
PERSONAL USE, MAKE SURE 
IT HAS A CONTINENTAL EN- 





GINE—PILOTS’ UNDISPUTED 

FIRST CHOICE. BACKED BY 

ESTABLISHED PARTS AND 

SERVICE FACILITIES ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 





Model 10470-C 


Model FS0526-A 


60 


270 H.P. (Helicopter) 


Model GS0526-A 
340 H.P. 





MODEL HP RPM 
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A65 . © 
C90 95 2625 
0200-A 100 2750 
0300-A &B(C145) 145 2700 
G0300-A. . ' 175 =. 3200 
£225 225 2650 
0470-K &L... 230 2600 
0470-M 240 2600 
0470-G 240 2600 
0470-H* 240 2600 
10470-C 250 2600 
FS0526-A** 270 3200 575 = 91/96 
GS0526-A 340 = 3100 549 91/96 


*Pusher Type engine with extended propeller shaft 
**Helicopter engine 


173 80/87 
207 ~=— 80/87 
190 §=. 80/87 
277 =: 80/87 
312 80/87 
363. = 80/87 
404 80/87 
409 91/96 
432 91/96 
472 -91/% 
432 91/96 
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—his company’s maple-flavored oatmeal 
—and the comfortable growth of its 
A-] Sauce confirm his views that the 
U.S. is looking for a different taste. 
Constantly on the prowl for new prod- 
ucts, Martin’s chief concern is that the 
product taste different from anything 
now on the market. 

There are other clues. European beers 
increased. 23% over 1956 last year, savs 
Hans Holterbosch, Inc., importer of 
Munich Lowenbrau beer. 

Interest brings more publicity—more 
gourmet news and recipes in the daily 
press and the women’s magazines. This 
breeds more demand—and the demand, 
plus the tempting markup, lures the 
supermarket. This brings more ex 
posure, and the snowball rolls on. 
¢ Broad Market—The result, says Roth, 
is that vou can no longer pinpoint the 
market. Marshall Field finds its gour- 
met foods attract not only the veteran 
gourmet but the truck driver. Sara 
Lee, division of Consolidated Foods, 
reports that 40% of its customers fall 
in the $4,000-S7,000 income categorv, 
and that 31% of its dollar sales come 
from this group. 


ll. Uncertain Road 


Growth confronts the industrv with 
some unanswered questions. 

Essentially this is small business. 
Few concerns do as much as $4-million 
or $5-million a year. Can the sleeping 
giant wake up? Does it really want to? 
¢ Distribution Problem—Many feel 
that the field’s No. 1 need is for educa- 
tion, both of the consumer and the 
retailer. This would point to the super- 
market and mass distribution. But, 
some argue, then you lose your status 
as a specialty. 

Supermarket is a dirty word to many 
in the trade. Supers like the look of the 
high markup: at wholesale around 20% 
to 25% of the wholesaler’s price; at 
retail, between 30% and 40% or higher 
against an average food retail markup 
around 19%. Yet the chains tend to 
pare prices in these lines as in others 
¢ Specialty Stores’ Gripe—This upsets 
the high-markup specialty food store 
and the department store. As it is, 
some department stores say there is no 
profit in fancy foods; they maintain the 
departments as a service. Some top 
retailers threaten to throw out fancy 
food lines if the chains take them over. 
Thus supermarket distribution might 
not only upset the price and profit apple- 
cart; it could cost the industrv its best 
customers. 

Some supermarkets that have tried 
fancv foods have become disenchanted 
with the slower turnover. Consumers 
who come into a supermarket aren’t in 
the frame of mind to splurge on luxur- 
ies, thinks big Jewel ‘lea Co. 
¢ Pricing—Pricing can be a headache, 
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Royal M¢Bee is cutting automation down to size 
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NEW KEYSORT TABULATING PUNCH 


Gives you automatic tion control; sales and order analysis. In service 
organizations and hospitals—in every type of opera- 

punched-card processing tion requiring fast, accurate data processing. 

with one low-cost machine Contact your nearby Royal McBee Data Process- 


ing Representative, or write us for brochure. 





The Keysort fabulating Punch today cuts automa- 1 van" 
tion down to size by providing, in just one compact OUTSTANDING FEATURES * Simple operation 
unit, everything required for complete punched- from 10-key keyboard * Punches 2 quantities in 
card processing. With greatest adaptability to a one operation (dollars-hours, dollars-units, etc.) 
company’s size and procedures. And at a rental of * Simultaneously tabulates all amounts * Reads 
less than $100 a month. : sorted cards, automatically accumulates and totals 
punched amounts * Prints all figures for immedi- 
Keysort Tabulating Punch code-punches and ate verification * Adaptable to any size work-load 
tabulates quantities and amounts in Keysort cards .. to centralized and decentralized operations. 
... then reads, duplicates and summarizes these fig- 
ures ... Simultaneously printing them for visual 


verification. The most versatile machine of its kind Fe O Y A L Ni CS 8 = & 


available. Easy to master, easy to use. In almost 
DATA PROCESSING DIVISION* PORT CHESTER, N.Y 











every area of plant control—job costing; labor dis- URER OF TYPEWRITERS 
tribution; inventory; labor, material and produc- AND MAKER F DATA F NG EQUIPMENT 
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by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 


President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


HE MEN who manage water, gas, and electric 

utilities are in a peculiarly paradoxical posi- 
tion: On the efficiency with which they do their 
jobs depends, in a very real sense, the public’s 
health, comfort, and well-being. At the same time, the more efficiently utility 
«nagers perform, the /ess public attention and appreciation they get. 


For it is human nature to take for granted that the water, gas, and elec- 
tricity so essential to our civilization will be there the instant we need them. 
It is only on those rare occasions when we turn a faucet or open a valve 
or flick a switch and nothing happens that we are apt to think of the men who 
manage utilities. And then we hardly think of them in complimentary terms. 


While this public indifference may be natural, it is nevertheless unfortunate. 
The vast majority of men who manage our utilities are dedicated men who 
have devoted many years to getting the technical training and practical 
experience and mature judgment necessary to do their exacting jobs. Yet their 
reward is seldom equal to that of men with less public responsibility and with 
leas difficult problems to solve. And their problems, incidentally, are growing 
at the same tremendous rate as our population. 

In addition to serving their own communities, most utility managers also 
serve the industries in which they work. With their time, energy, specialized 
knowledge—and their dues—they support their industry associations. This 
sharing of ideas and experience has helped make the service of American 
public utilities the finest in the world. 



































Greater public recognition of the contributions of utility managers is im- 
portant for at least two very practical reasons. First, to hold good men in 
these jobs which are so necessary to every community, every business, and 
every household in the nation. Secondly, to encourage more good young men 
to go into public utility work as a career; the future need for them is difficult 
to overestimate. 


* * * 


One of our financial people recently came up with this extremely interesting 
computation: If the federal, state and local governments to which we pay taxes 
were to derive as much revenue from our company through dividends as they now 
do through taxation, they would have to own almost eighty per cent of the out- 
standing stock of the corporation. 


Our subsidiary, Edward Valves, Inc., has introduced a new low-cost operator 
for large valves to fill a growing need in power and processing plants, where both 
pressures and valve sizes continue to go higher. It is air-operated. Some valves 
now being used normally require up to five men to open or close them; with the 
new Edward “Impactogear’’ one man can do the job. This is especially important 
in highly automated plants with fewer operating personnel on each shit. 


* * * 


Under today’s economic conditions it is unusual—and highly gratifying—to 
receive a letter like this, which is from one of our good customers in the 
metalworking industry: ‘““We recently purchased one of your (Walker-Turner) 
drill presses. . . . This is a lot of good drill press for the money in today’s 
market. Congratulations.” 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8B, PA. 
for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 
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anvwav. It’s a rare company that thinks 
high prices scare away its market. Pfacl- 
zer Bros., Inc., Chicago firm that does a 
thriving catalog business in frozen gour- 
met meats, charges about double normal 
retail prices for similar foods. But, it 
argues, it sells a product vou can't get 
anv other wav: whole African rock lob- 
ster, epicurean pheasant. The question, 
however, is how much to charge for the 
best? 

Max Reese, of Reese Finer Foods, 
Inc., is one person who thinks an 
answer is to cut prices. He says his 
own markup is 10% to 20% lower than 
a few years back. This might prove the 
path to a broader market without unre 
stricted distribution. 

Heublein’s Martin feels the distribu 
tion problem is more of a boogy than 
a reality. A gradual move to the super- 
markets—already under way—is inevita- 
ble, he thinks, and the specialty stores 
will live with it. Cresca’s Lesser has 
already made the transition. 

There are other problems: the sea- 
sonal character of the business—it booms 
at Christmas; increasing competition 
within the field; the problem of supply 
and inventories from overseas sources; 
the problem of spooky foods, which 
many companies abhor, but some find 
good business. 


Hl. A Real Giant 


In its first vear, General Foods Gour- 
met Foods has learned both the jovs 
and problems of the trade. 
¢ Objectives—In announcing the line a 
vear ago, Pres. Charles G. Mortimer 
cited three objectives: (1) to contribute 
to the corporate image of General 
Foods; (2) to contribute modestly to 
GF’s earnings; and (3) to uncover now 
and then a product suitable for mass 
distribution. 

Credit for the idea goes to Harlan 
Logan, now vice-president for research 
and development (cover, left). He 
thought a prestige line for General 
Foods a natural. In its highly decentral 
ized operation, General Foods sells on 
individual brand name rather than on 
corporate name. 

George Hampton, senior executive 
vice-president (cover, center), foresees 
a small profit in the gourmet line. The 
smallness of the volume gives Gourmet 
Foods a fluidity, Logan adds, that makes 
it a good testing ground for consumer 
preference. 

The company hired Joseph Starke, of 
Amos Parrish marketing consultants, 
to run the show about 15 months ago. 
Immediately the fun began. 

There were few statistics, little re- 
search to guide Gourmet Foods. So it 
took the unprecedented step of plung- 
ing without market tests. But first, 
Gourmet Foods set up its own criteria. 
¢ The Criteria—No. | was that regard- 
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Dresser’s 
socket for 


Radar eyes that never sleep scan 
the frigid rim of North America 
to guard our country from attack. 
Year ‘round in the world’s most 
vicious weather, Dresser-Ideco radar towers which are 
the “sockets” for our early-warning radar eyes protect the 
highly sensitive equipment from blizzard snow and minus- 
zero temperatures. Dresser-Ideco also makes microwave 
radio and television towers used in our system of 


communication — vital link in the defense of our homes. 


In other spheres of our defense program, Dresser com- 
panies contribute specialized equipment for our satellite 
and missile programs; parts for jet plane engines, atomic 


mm 


CLARK BROS. CO.-—compressors * DRESSER DYNAMICS, INC. 
—advanced scientific research * DRESSER-IDECO COMPANY —stcel 
structures * DRESSER MANUFACTURING DIVISION-—couplings 
HERMETIC SEAL TRANSFORMER CO.-—electronic transformer develop- 
ment * THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION-— oi! tools * IDECO, INC. 
—drilling rigs * LANE-WELLS COMPANY-—technical oilfield services 
MAGNET COVE BARIUM CORPORATION-—drilling mud * PACIFIC 
PUMPS, INCORPORATED—pumps * ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER 
DIVISION—blowers * SECURITY ENGINEERING DIVISION-—drilling 
bits * SOUTHWESTERN INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS—electronic instru- 
mentation * WELL SURVEYS, INC.—nuclear and electronic research 


an 








submarines, atomic energy installations, and other impor- 


tant military applications. 


Dresser products and technical services have long been 
known throughout the free world’s oil, gas, chemical and 
electronic industries as the standard of comparison. Each 
of the Dresser operating units works independently to meet 
“your specific needs, yet all are teamed together with their 
combined facilities and experience to provide the extra value 
in equipment and services known as the Dresser plus * 


Write for “Briefacts” booklet —the story of Dresser. 










STRIES, INC. 


Ol + GAS 
EQUIPMENT AND | CHEMICAL 


TECHNICAL SERVICES | ELECTRONIC 
| INDUSTRIAL 


P.0. BOX 718 @ REPUBLIC BATIONAL BANK BUILDING @ DALLAS 21, TEXAS 


Tomorrow's Progress Planned Today by Dresser Men with Imagination! 
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FOR V.I.P.’s at last, an intercom 
system designed with the true executive 
touch. Key-municator, by Stromberg- 
Carlson is sleekly modern, miniaturized, 
wholly in keeping with modern decor. In 
addition to being transistorized, it has 
true voice reproduction, almost complete 
freedom from service needs, and features 
that obsolete every similar system made 
today. No more costly, either! Have the 
best—write today for free literature. 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson"’ 
STROMBERG-CARLSON SC GD 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION ray & 


1412 N. Goodman Street + Rochester 3, New York ~ 


Electronic and communication products for home, industry and defense. 
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less of price it would sell only the best. 
To establish Gourmet Foods as a pres- 
tige line, it elected to sell only to 
specialty and department stores. It 
wanted an international flavor; products 
with some frequency of use—no spooky 
foods. And it wanted items vou could 
serve throughout the day: preserves for 
breakfast; soups for lunch; Copenhagen 
hams for dinner; cocktail items. 

Hectic months of U.S. and foreign 
travel, constant tasting bees in General 
loods’ kitchens finally produced a line 
of 53 items, wrapped in a package that 
“shrieks elegance,” as Starke puts it, 
complete with a brand-new General 
Foods Gourmet Foods logotype. 

Neiman Marcus, the first customer, 
gave the line a big sendoff. Todav, says 
Starke, Gourmet Foods has close to 
1,600 outlets, split 50-50 between de- 
partment stores anc specialty food 
stores. 

Much of General Foods’ regular 
products goes through wholesalets. 
Some 10 salesmen sell Gourmet Foods 
direct. It has its own warehouses—six 
of them—across the country. 

Again with the prestige idea in mind, 

Gourmet Foods’ average markup of 
39% is slightly higher than the incus- 
try’s as a whole. Its soups retail at from 
around 90¢ to $1.60 a can, for ex- 
ample. 
e Still Fluid—Officials readily concede 
their formula is still fluid. At first, the 
company required retailers to buy the 
whole line and set it up as a unit. It 
has relented on both counts for smaller 
stores. 

It has learned that distribution comes 
slowly. General Foods put “‘a lot’ of 
money into the kittv, but Gourmet 
Foods must stand on its own fect. ‘This 
keeps ad budget and sales force small— 
by General Foods standards. 

And Starke readily admits he may 

have to soften the qualitv-at-any-pricc 
policy. 
e Same Dilemma—Like evervone clse, 
Gourmet Foods faces the problem of 
exclusive vs. broad distribution—an 
even more critical problem for a com 
pany whose main products take the mass 
outlet route. Since it came into the 
market, supermarket interest in fancy 
foods has greatly increased. Gourmet 
Foods is currently trving out super- 
market distribution on an experimental 
basis in some West Coast outlets and is 
studving the situation elsewhere. ‘The 
results of these tests will determine its 
path in the future. 

Despite some skepticism and alarm 
among the smaller processors, most 
companies feel General Foods’ entry 
will help more than hurt. The big 
company has opened up- department 
store outlets that didn’t carry food be- 
fore. And it advertises nationally. 
These things should rub off on the 
competition. END 
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Torque Converter Trackmobile 
* switches, spots ‘n’ hauls freight cars at lowest cost 
* pulls 4 loaded cars from a standing start 
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5TM Trackmobile 


MOVES MORE CARS-QUICKER, EASIER! 


Here’s robust power to switch, spot and haul Production never lags when industry’s tough- 
freight cars. Energetic new 5TM Trackmobile est convertible is on the move and moving. 
quick-changes from road wheels to rail wheels And just like Models 3TM 

and back again to put cars where they’re and 2TM “three moves a day "acumen, 
needed—when needed. Built for day in, day make it pay.” Ask for your ~ 
out punishment, 5TM never says quit. Its copy of the new 5TM Track- Gud 
hefty torque converter and engine mean mobile Bulletin now. Whiting — 

muscle control at its smoothest — gliding Corporation, 15661 Lathrop >= 
strength to pull a string of loaded freight cars. Avenue, Harvey, Illinois. - 


87 OF AMERICA’S “FIRST HUNDRED” CORPORATIONS ARE WHITING CUSTOMERS 





MANUFACTURERS OF CRANES; TRAMBEAM HANDLING SYSTEMS; TRACKMOBILE; FOUNDRY, RAILROAD AND CHEMICAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 





Case Study 
Charles Bruning 
Company, Inc. 


With this Snap-on CB-2000 tool kit, a Bruning 
serviceman handles anything from a single 
component repair to a complete overhaul. 


Serviceman quickly tightens down a nut with 
a fast-working Snap-on ratchet wrench. 


744/573 CAM HELP YOU 





al FIELD REPAIR SERVICE 


your field service- 
men a complete, tailored- 
to-the-machine tool kit. 
They'll save time and do a 

far better job servicing your Copy- 
flex machines.”” That’s what Snap- 
on Tools sales engineer, John Lind- 
say, told service officials of Charles 
Bruning Company, Inc., a leading 
manufacturer of copying equipment. 
Then, Lindsay spent many hours 
working with Bruning service and 
engineering people to provide ex- 
actly the right tools for the work. 
foday, Bruning field men report 
that use of the new Snap-on kit 


“ “Give 


has resulted in faster, more accurate 
service — greater customer satisfac- 
tion. 

Snap-on has helped many com- 
panies improve good will through 
a revamped field service tool pro- 
gram. Your nearby Snap-on man 
will be happy to place his special- 
ized tool knowledge at your dis- 
posal. He can also give competent 
advice on tools for production and 
maintenance, original equipment 
tool sets. Branch offices and ware- 
houses are located in 58 U.S. and 
Canadian cities. Check your phone 
directory or write to Snap-on direct. 


SREP OORT BOOLS 


oOo R FP OO 


100-H 28th Avenue 


RA T 1 


° Kenosha, Re altar 





MARKETING BRIEFS 


FM radio got a lift this week with the 
launching of the W QOXR_ network. 
The network consists of WQOXR, New 
York City station owned by the New 
York Times, and 11 upstate New York 
FM stations that have begun carrying 
the WOXR program schedule of class- 
ical music and news. The 11 upstate 
stations cover major New York cities 
and serve a market of more than 5-mil- 
lion people. 





Sunday roadside selling along New 
Jersey's routes 4 and 17 went on as 
usual last Sunday in the latest skirmish 
between merchants and local forces 
that oppose the practice. Two weeks 
ago, New Jersey Gov. Robert B. Meyner 
finally signed a law banning Sunday 
retail openings in most of the state 
(BW—Aug.9°58,p52). But a court later 
granted an injunction against enforce- 
ment until the law’s constitutionality 
can be tested. 

. 
Kroger Co., big Cincinnati food chain, 
is pushing further into Texas with the 
purchase of Wyatt Food Stores. Wyatt 
consists of 44 supermarkets—30 in 
Dallas County and others in Fort 
Worth, Wichita Falls, and other cities. 
The purchase does not include some 
20 Wyatt cafeterias. Kroger already 
owns the Henke & Pillot chain in 
Houston and Childs-Big Chain in east- 
ern Texas and western Louisiana. 

* 
U.S. apparel buyers from 131] leading 
stores thronged Paris showings in record 
numbers. They saw nothing revolution- 
arv—1959 clothes will follow the figure 
more closely than the chemise, but are 
far from the body-hugging garments of 
the past. High waists turned up, and 
belts made a comeback. Big disagree- 
ment was over skirt length. Some top 
designers held to the short side—18 to 
20 in. from the floor. But House of 
Dior skirts went down to midcalf. 

° 
Montgomery Ward first announced, 
then suddenly canceled, a plan to sell 
men’s clothing insured against fire and 
theft this week. Buyers of certain lines 
of suits, sportcoats, coats, and_ slacks 
were to receive a guarantee of replace- 
ment, good for two years, underwritten 
by the Atlantic Indemnity Co., Ltd. 

. 
Sunbeam Corp. sales in the second 
quarter fell from $26.4-million in 1957 
to $14-million this vear. Pres. Robert 
P. Gwinn blames the decline on a 
thinning of distributor and dealer in- 
ventorics, Sunbeam’s policy of reduc- 
ing its number of dealers and distribu- 
tors (BW—Jun.28'58,p76), and the fact 
that in the 1957 period, unlike this 
vear, the company shipped about $5- 
million in new products and models. 
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F. P. MAXWELL, DELTA POWER TOOLS 


CAN PROSPECTS 
FIND YOUR DEALERS 
THIS EASY WAY? 


“This and all Delta ads carry the line ‘Look in the 
Yellow Pages of your telephone directory for your 
nearest franchised Delta dealer’,” says F. P. Maxwell, 
Vice President, Deita Power Tool Division of Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“We can design a power tool that industry and the 
public need, and arouse interest in it through national 
advertising. But the final and most important step is 
telling the prospective customer where he can buy it.” 


“At present, more than 1,000 dealers are listed under 
the Delta trade-mark in 276 directories. Trade Mark 
Service is extremely successful and plays an important 
part in our marketing program.” 

Do yeu want to know how to pin-point your branch 
offices, distributors or retail outlets for prospects? 
Call your telephone business office for information! 


DELTA DEALERS like William K. Toole Co. 
Pawtucket, R. I., cash in from Delta’s 
advertising by being listed under its 
trade-mark in the Yellow Pages. “This 
attracts the prospects who look for the 


Delta brand,” says William K. Toole IL. 





DELTA POWER TOOLS 
Low-cost. high-production 
metalworking and wood- 

working tools for industry. 

Drill presses, circular 

saws, metal lathes, grind- & O 

ers, abrasive finishing and 

cut-off machines, radial 

Saws . . . home workshop power tools. 


“WHERE TO BUY THEM” 
INDUSTRIAL & HOMECRAFT 
DEALERS 


TOOLE WM K CO 
7eEastAv PA wtucket 3-9000 











THE DELTA TRADE-MARK and dealer listings 
in the Yellow Pages of 276 telephone 
directories help dealers benefit locally 


from Delta’s national advertising. 





(Advertisement) 


industry’s chemicals: 





WHAT’S MAKING NEWS? 


The /sig news in industry today can often be reduced to a 
chemical formula. Chemistry makes important industrial 
news in so many ways that top management men find it 
difficult to keep up with developments. Yet they must keep 
up because advances in chemistry may have vital mean- 
ing for them. These messages are designed to let you 
know, quickly and easily, what's happening in chemistry. 
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You may wish to check certain items | 
in this advertisement ond forword | 
to those concerned in your company. 


ROUTE TO: 











“OCTOPUS” CHEMICAL 
CLEARS TROUBLED 





A boon to the mining industry since its introduction, 


Separun 


now separates good from bad in chemical 


processing, waste disposal, the pulp and paper industry 
and many other fields 





ran went into commercial 
: 1954, Dow research men 


When Sem 
roduction 
iad an unusual chemical. 
startled, however, by the 


MpPressive Siocess ot Separan in the 


knew they 
The were 
ning field. This success was a tribute 
t! ren ty of many mining engi- 
who discovered where to use 
Separan) as well as to the exhaustive 


t 


efforts of Dow’s technical service team 
(who knew how to use it). 

With surprising speed Separan 
moved into other industries, and, un- 
like the solids it processes, hasn't set- 
tled yet! 

What flocculation does. Separan is a 
flocculating agent, a mouthful word to 
describe its basic function of gathering 


Demonstration of remarkable flocculating speed of Separan. 


(1) A few drops of Separan added to dirty waste water. (2) Graduate mixed 


gently. (3) In a moment, solids have settled. Compare with untreated waste 
water in other graduate. 


WATERS 


solids that are dispersed in solution 
into small masses, or flocs, causing 
them to settle rapidly to the bottom 
for either recovery or disposal. Stated 
simply, Separan separates what is 
wanted from what is not. 

How does Separan work? It has a 
long, spiral-shaped molecule with 
octopus-like tentacles that grasp dis- 
persed particles so that increased 
weight causes them to settle rapidly to 
the bottom. In a single pound of 
Separan there are millions of such 
tentacles, all itching to carry away the 
sludge in industrial processing fluids— 
or to gather up the pay load. 


DOWTHERM 


Dowtherm®A, the modern heat-transfer 
medium, was utilized by Canada's Imperial 
Oil, Ltd., in a process heating system for new 
lube oil refinery. High temperature stability, 
lower skin temperatures and ease of oper- 
ation influenced choice. 





Many important industrial uses. Paper 
manufacturers use it to clarify the 
lake-size quantities of water they use 
in processing. Separan also separates 
solids from liquids in the clarification 
of coal-washery water and settles mud 
in the manufacture of alum. Industrial 
plant men long concerned with stream 
pollution problems are raving about 
the way Separan helps clear effluent 
waters. With Separan, industrial wastes 
can be economically removed from 
process water before it’s returned to 
the stream, often saving valuable ma- 
terials which would otherwise have 
been lost. 

Dow “family of flocculants’’. At this 
time, there are two Separan products 
designated Separan NP10 and Separan 
NP20. Dow promises there will be 
more in the near future. Needs of 
various industries for specialized floc- 
culants are spurring development of a 
complete line, designed to fit many 
industrial requirements. 


Synthetic Gum: 
@ New ally for food manufacturers 

If mother was really as talented in 
the kitchen as legend insists, she did 
it pretty much on her own. Today’s 
voung wife has countless allies in the 
food industry and one of the stand-bys 
is Methocel®, as contained in prepared 
foods. 


(Advertisement) 


Used as a thickener, emulsifier, stabi- 
lizer and moisture retainer, it is color- 
less, odorless and tasteless. One com- 
mon use is in canned fruit pie fillings 
where it provides consistent fluidity, 


ee 


Filling makes the pie—and Methocel keeps 
the filling firm and consistent, hot or cold. 


hot or cold. Its non-ionic quality means 
it is not affected by the natural acidity 
of fruit. Food men find Methocel in- 
valuable in endless convenience items. 
As a redispersing agent in dehydrated 
fruits and vegetables, it provides a 





Inorganic Chlorides 


Magnesium 





DOW CHEMICALS basic to industry 


Glycols, Glycol Ethers ¢ Amines and Alkylene Oxides @ Benzene Derivatives 
Solvents « 
Fungicides © Herbicides ¢ Fumigants ¢ Hundreds of other Chemicals @ Plastics 


Alkalies and Halogens ¢ 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


Germicides 








rehydrated product that smacks of 
original goodness. Methocel is good 
news for the food business—and has 
applications in an almost endless list 
of other fields . . . drugs, cosmetics, 
paint, leather and paper, to name 
a few. 

Chelating Agents: 

@ Poison antidote of the future? 

Exciting possibilities in the medical 
field are beginning to emerge from re- 
search on chelating agents. Heretofore 
known as industrial chemicals, these 
ingenious compounds grasp metallic 
ions suspended in liquid in a claw-like 
hold, rendering them harmless. 

Though still in the investigative 
stage, possible medical use of these 
metal-grabbing chemicals provides 
fascinating food for thought. Chelation, 
for example, could be used to counter 
calcium, deposits on bones or to rid 
the body of poisonous lead accumula- 
tions. And it may offer virtually the 
only hope of an antidote for plutonium 
poisoning. 

Effective medical use of the chelates 
is for the future, but industry is using 
them today in a hundred different 
ways. Whenever a manufacturing proc- 
ess is affected by impurities in water 
—and the instances are endless—the 
chelates come into their own. In mak- 
ing rubber, dyeing textiles, in cleaning 
scale from boilers and heat exchangers, 
the chelates do an important job 
cheaply and effectively. Dow chelating 
agents are sold as Versene™, Versenol 
and Versenex*. They're worth investi- 
gating. 

x *k* *&k * 
For further information about these and 
hundreds of other profit-building chemi- 
cals, contact THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Midland, Michigan, Chemicals Sales De- 
partment 851B. 


*TRADEMARK OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW AND NEWS WORTHY 
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DOWANOL 


Combining the solvent properties of glycols, 
alcohols and ketones, Dowanol™ products 
offer the Widest range of organic solubility 
available in any modern solvents. Paint, 
brake jvid, ink, other interested manufac- 
turers should have new 52-page booklet. 


SODA ASH 


In the processing industries, this versatile 
product is almost indispensable. Makers of 
glass, soap, paper, textiles and many 
different chemicals get quick delivery from 
Dow's piants in the South and Southwest. 
Request 44-page booklet on letterhead. 
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The vitally important missile industry is 
making widespread use of a new high- 
purity trichloroethylene developed by Dow 
especially for use in cleaning missile hard- 
ware. Minimum residue on the cleaned parts 
reduces the danger of misfiring. 





Another example of Multilith Offset versatility 


Soft way to sell hardware 


A Midwestern hardware distributor found 
his costs of order writing were going up 
at an alarming rate. 

He turned to Multilith Offset, which elim- 
inates expensive typing and retyping oper- 
ations, lets salesmen write orders directly 
on a Multilith Master. In turn, the Master 
produces all necessary records — quickly 
and with perfect accuracy. Result: savings 
of more than $1,000.00 a month. 


Cutting costs 
is our business 


SERVING SMALL 


BUSINESS 


Multilith Offset fulfills all requirements of 
business for duplicated copies—documents, 
reports, office communications, promotional 
material, plans, drawings, and photographs. 
More than this, Multilith Offset cuts the costs 
of paperwork procedures in every phase 
of business activity by producing complete 
records from blank paper. 

Multilith Masters possess the inherent 
ability to accept complete data—with only 


one original writing—and to regenerate 
this information repeatedly with any re- 
quired additions, deletions, or substitutions. 
Only Multilith Offset does so many types 
of work so well. 

Ask the nearby Multigraph field office to 
submit a report on exactly how your busi- 
ness can profit with Multilith Offset, or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


© 1958 A-M Corporation * Trade-Mark 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


PRODUCTION 


BIG BUSINESS 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS RECORDS” 


EVERY BUSINESS 
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At midweek it looked as if the United Nations General Assembly would 
lay the groundwork for a Middle East compromise. The Arab nations sud- 
denly offered a resolution amounting to a gentlemen’s agreement not to 
interfere in each other’s domestic affairs. The resolution did not specifi- 
cally call for U.S. and British troops to vacate Lebanon and Jordan—though 
it asked for “foreign” troops to be withdrawn from the Middle East. 


Everything hangs, of course, on how Moscow wants to play the situation. 
Even a wobbly Mideast compromise could open the door again to a summit 
meeting and could lessen tension—if that’s what the Soviets really want. 


In Geneva this week, there was just a hint that Moscow still would like 
to keep the summit door ajar. Western and Soviet scientists agreed on the 
techniques of supervising a nuclear test suspension. But, out in the Formosa 
Straits, the Chinese Reds were making warlike gestures. 


The Arab resolution seemed to stand a good chance of being accepted. 
It would give Secy. Gen. Hammarskjold a free enough hand in the Middle 
East. 


¢ To get the Arabs to accept a U.N. “peace force.” Probably this would 
be no more than a merger and enlargement of existing agencies in the 
Middle East—the U.N. emergency force in Gaza, the U.N. observer group 
in Lebanon, and the Israel-Jordan frontier team. 


¢ To start the ball rolling on Pres. Eisenhower’s proposal for a regional 
development institution. Any real action on this is a long way off, however. 
The Arabs won’t buy it until U.S. and British forces have left Lebanon and 
Jordan. And that won’t happen until Hammarskjold has a U.N. fire brigade 
actually set up—one that could, for example, prevent a crisis in Jordan. 


East and West agreed this week at Geneva on a detection system to 
enforce suspension of atomic tests. Two months ago, before the Middle 
East crisis, Washington and London figured this would clear the decks for a 
summit meeting. Now it looks as if the West will insist on another—and 
tougher—round of technical talks. This time, they would be on the preven- 
tion of surprise attacks. 


If such talks begin in the fall, and produce agreement, East and West 
could meet at the summit by early next year. 


Even if Peking proves to be bluffing today in the Formosa Straits, 
there’s no doubt that its weight will grow in Asian affairs. That seems to 
be the essence of the deal between Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung. 


Khrushchev has promised Mao a big increase in Soviet industrial aid— 
the kind that’s designed to increase Red China’s industrial and military 
power. There’s also growing evidence of a Chinese trade offensive in South- 
east Asia. 


A new pattern has developed in U.S. foreign loans. Washington is 
getting our major allies to join in extending credit to needy nations. Except 
in Latin America and in special spots such as Formosa and South Korea, 
the era of bilateral U.S. loans seems to be over. 


The shift started with the French loan early this year. French officials 
originally came to the U.S. for help. But Washington put the whole dis- 
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cussion on a multilateral basis. It got West Germany (through the European 
Payments Union) as well as the International Monetary Fund to help bolster 
the shaky French. 


Financial help has just been arranged on the same basis for Turkey and 
is pending for India. In Washington. next week, Britain, West Germany, 
Japan, and the U.S. will jointly discuss help for India under the auspices of 
the World Bank. 


Washington thinks there are several advantages to the new pattern, 
beyond a break for U.S. taxpayers. 


First, there is a feeling that Western Europe and Japan have gained 


‘enough economic strength to help the U.S. carry the credit load. Then, from 


the political angle, it is easier for the EPU or the IMF to lay down the law to 
a borrower, such as France, than it is for the U.S. 


Iceland now claims offshore fishing rights to a 12-mile limit—and this 
is blowing up a storm in Britain. London’s main worry is that the new 
limit might set a precedent for other countries. It could lead to closing such 
vital shipping lanes as Gibraltar, the Red Sea, and the Gulf of Aqaba. 


Britain is sending Navy escorts to maintain fishing rights closer to 
Icelandic shores. If that happens—and iceland doesn’t back down—the 
Reykjavik government might even withdraw from NATO. 


Washington thinks the new relaxation of East-West trade will smooth 
relations with our Western allies. 


West European traders now can’t say we have prevented their tapping 
the Soviet market. In fact, they may make some nice profits on new business 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


U.S. businessmen aren’t clamoring to ship to the Communists. Traders 
here were eager to ease curbs during the bottom of the recession—but not 
so much now, with the domestic economy improving. 


The biggest problem still is that the Soviet Union isn’t ready to buy 
much. It’s making, and even exporting, many of the goods that the West 
can sell under the trade ease-up. Then, there’s the old problem of Moscow’s 
ability to pay in dollars. 


Washington is looking sympathetically on Communist Yugoslavia’s new 
plea for large-scale U.S. aid. It’s clear that Moscow’s cutoff of $285-million 
in trade credits (BW—Aug.16’58,p64) has hurt Belgrade. The Yugoslavs want 
us to cough up as much as $350-million (a huge boost over last year’s $15- 
million in aid). Washington officials see $200-million as the top limit. 


The Soviet Union—for the moment—is sitting on the sidelines in the 
race to develop commercial atomic power. It won’t exhibit in the commercial 
side of the upcoming atoms-for-peace conference in Geneva. That’s quite a 
change for Moscow, in view of its impressive showing at the atomic meeting 
in Geneva three years ago. There, the Soviets announced plans for building 
many atomic power plants. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 23, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN MARKET 
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With the remarkable industrial and organization, KLM can deliver 
agricultural development in South freight from New York to Johan- 



























Africa during the past ten years, nesburg, heart of South Africa, in 
— American manufacturers have less than 36 hours. 
THE WORLD OVER come to recognize this market as An informative booklet, ‘‘Winged 


a splendid growth opportunity. Profits’’, tells how KLM Air Cargo 
National income for the area, in cuts delivery time, freight and stor- 






KLM 


1957, reached 5.5 billion dollars; age costs, is available on request. 
imports from the U. S. alone ex- Write: KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 
ROYAL DUTCH ceeded 280 millions. Freight Dept., FBW-823, 430 Park 









Immediate exploration of this Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. For specific 
vast sales potential is possible with rates on your commodity, contact 
KLM Air Cargo. Thanks to the your Cargo Agent, Forwarder, or 
efficiency of its ground-handling KLM office. 
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Johns-Manville Sanacoustic absorbs up to 90% of room noise that strikes it. 


Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings 
cost less installed than 10 years ago 


that cleans easily; Units that snap into tee bars 
for tight, firm joints; A ceiling that has high 
light reflection and is noncombustible. 

For data on all J-M acoustical ceilings send 


Yes—the cost of a J-M Sanacoustic® Ceiling 
is lower than 10 years ago! This is practically 
unheard of in today’s economy. Yet it is true 
in the case of Sanacoustic—the finest in acous- 
tical ceilings. And you gain these advantages: 
Sound-absorbing mineral-wool pads within 
perforated metal units; A baked enamel finish 


for free booklet “Sounp CONTROL.” Write 
Johns-Manville, Box 158, New York 16, New 
York. In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario. 


JOHNS MANVILLE 


Jouns-MANVILLE 


PRODUCTS 





In Washington 


Utilities Get Chance to Clear Up 


Government's Frown on Advertising 


The Internal Revenue Service is taking a second look 
at its February ruling that electric utility company con- 
tributions for advertisments sponsored by the Electric 
Company Advertisers Program (ECAP) are not allowable 
tax deductions. 

The ruling was based on IRS regulations that bar 
deductions for various types of expenses—including any 
incurred for “lobbying,” for the “promotion or defeat of 
legislation,” for “political purposes,” for “development 
or exploitation of propaganda,” or for other matters “in 
the area of political controversy.” 

Now the electric utilities are getting a chance to appeal 
the ruling. At stake is the industry's argument that ad- 
vertising to meet competition is a proper business cost 
and tax deductible—whether the competition comes from 
other business enterprises or from the federal government 
in the form of public power projects. 

The Federal Power Commission is also studying the 
same issue and its impact on utility costs and rate struc- 
tures. FPC has called a pre-hearing conference for Sept. 
9 at which the industry will counter the agency’s charge 
that 76 utility companies improperly charged $863,130.15 
in contributions to the 1957 ECAP advertising program 
as business expenses rather than as miscellaneous deduc- 
tions after taxes. 


ICC Loosens Up Its Regulations 
On Sale of Securities By Rails 


The Interstate Commerce Commission eased up a bit 
this week on its ban against the sale of railroad securities 
except under competitive bidding procedures. The com- 
mission will drop this requirement if the securities are 
sold to lenders advancing the roads funds under the 
government’s new $500-million guaranteed loan program. 
The purpose of the new ruling is to make it easier for the 
roads to secure loans. Lenders in some cases may demand 
as part of the loan negotiations the right to purchase 
securities at a set price. 


Friends Work to Counter “Snub” 


To Rickover, Atom Sub Developer 


The Navy’s line admirals may find it hard to take Rear 
\dm. Hyman G. Rickover, father of the atomic sub- 
marine, but it looks as if his admirers may yet have the 
last word. 

Rickover and his friends have been smarting under 
what appeared to be a deliberate snub by the White 
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House—failure to invite him to ceremonies honoring the 
under-the-Pole trip of his brainchild, the Nautilus (BW 
—Aug.16'58,p32). 
In the last few days, however: 

¢ In an apparent effort to make amends, Pres. Eisen- 
hower designated him as his personal representative to 
welcome the Nautilus in New York next week. 

¢ Congress voted Rickover a gold medal for his con 
tribution to nuclear submarine development—described 
by many congressmen as the only military area in which 
we clearly have superiority over the Russians. 

¢ Powerful supporters on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy warned the Navy that they want Rick- 
over promoted to vice admiral. (If he isn’t, he could be 
retired next vear.) It’s no secret that the Navy, which 
was pushed by Congress into giving Rickover his last 
promotion in 1953, is reluctant to elevate the peppery 
admiral again. 

e e - 


Bill to Reimburse Navy Contractor 


For Accidental Losses Is Vetoed 


Pres. Eisenhower this week vetoed a bill granting a 
refund to a Navy contractor for losses incurred on a 
military project as a result of a series of maritime ac- 
cidents. In explaining his action, the President said there 
is “no sound justification for accepting the principle of 
this bill that the U.S. government underwrite losses 
incurred by those who undertake to carry out contractual 
obligations with it.” 

As a result of the accidents, the contractor, Thomson 
Contracting Co., St. Petersburg, Fla., saw its costs rise 
well over the $143,000 sum it was to be paid on a fixed 
price competitive contract. Congress passed a bill award 
ing almost $49,000 to the company to make up for the 
loss. 


Shipping Men Briefed on Future 
Of Atom-Powered Cargo Vessels 


Shipping officials gathered in Washington this week 
for a one-day briefing on the status of nuclear power for 
merchant ships. 

With the biggest peacetime shipbuilding program in 
history starting to unfold, ship operators are keeping a 
sharp eye on nuclear power developments. So far, only 
the government is building an atom-powered merchant 
ship—the Savannah—but the industry is keeping close 
tabs on developments. 

By 1961-62, the government would like to have a small 
nuclear-powered submarine tanker in experimental serv 
ice. Later, submarine tankers could be built commer 
cially in sizes up to the “super” class. General Dynamics 
Corp. already has a contract to study the commercial 
potential of atom-powered undersea tankers. 

Naval architects are intrigued with the efficiency of 
pushing submarine tankers with nuclear power. Not be 
ing exposed to stresses of on-the-surface travel, these 
tankers could be built less heavily, haul a payload more 
efficiently, architects theorize. 
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Glass plants obtain wide range 
of production at high speeds 


n forming machine 


made by 


our Hartlord-En pire Division. 


Emhart noise suppressors add 
& quieting plus to efficiency 
MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 


Emhart packaging machinery Emhart Skyworkers raise men 


automates production lines 
STANDARD-KNAPP DIVISION 


COMPLEX GLASS PROCESS 
COMPLETE FROM EMHART 


Emhart’s Hartford-Empire Division, the world’s foremost supplier of glass- 
making equipment and services, covers the manifold aspects of manufac- 
turing glass containers. This is the only organization offering the glass in- 
dustry everything from technical services in batch formulation to automatic 
inspection of the finished product. 

Other examples of Emhart equipment, shown below, indicate still further 
the diversity of problems this company solves. “EMHART—its people and 


products” is a brochure describing our scope. Please write for it. 


EMHART 


EMHART MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


EMHART EXPORT COMPANY, HARTFORD 


AB SUNDSVALLS VERKSTADER, SWEDEN 
EMHART SWEDEN AB, STOCKHOLM 


EMHART INTERNATIONAL, S.A., PANAMA 


Emhart press feeders greatly Emhart distillation units con- 
reduce accidents and costs vert sea water to fresh water 
SKYWORKER DIVISION V & 0 PRESS DIVISION MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 


to new levels of efficiency 





LABOR 


AFL-CIO Ban Deal With Hoffa 


@ Federation decrees that any pact between an af- 
filiate and the Teamsters must be canceled 


@ The strategy seems to be to isolate the racketeer 
leadership of the truckers from honest local groups. 


@ The action may put a stop—at least temporarily— 
to Hoffa’s empire-building dreams. 


AFL-CIO this week made its move 
in a three-front attack on the racket- 
infiltrated Teamsters union. The fed- 
eration, the court-appointed monitors, 
and Senate investigators are engaged 
in concurrent—if not coordinated— 
battles to unseat James R. Hoffa, Team- 
sters’ president, and his racketeering 
henchmen (BW—Aug.16’58,p85). 

The strategy of labor’s high com- 
mand apparently is to isolate Hoffa and 
l'eamsters racketeers in the hope that 
they can easily be picked off by either 
the McClellan committee or by U.S. 
District Court monitors. AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany secured from the 
federation’s executive council meeting 
in the Poconos an order that “any alli- 
ance or agreement, formal or informal, 
between an affiliate of the AFL-CIO 
and the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters be canceled.” 
¢ One Dissenter—The directive was 
reached after only 40 min. of discus- 
sion, and with only one dissenting vote 

that of Joe Curran, president of the 
National Maritime Union. The direc- 
tive completed a process that started at 
the AFL-CIO convention last Decem- 
ber, when the Teamsters were expelled 
on grounds of corruption. The council 
lso ordered that IBT officials, who now 
hold office in local AFL-CIO bodies 
through membership in a_ federation 

ion, must choose between the two. 
lhe news was reassuring to employers 
ho had feared a combination of Team- 

; muscle and a cover of respectability 

rovided by an AFL-CIO afhliate. 
¢ Moderation Pays Off—Since expul- 

m, the Hoffa-led trucking union has 
llowed a policy of moderation, marked 
issiduous cultivation of friendships. 

oth in and outside AFL-CIO. Up 

now, Hoffa has successfully continued 
ts that antedated the truckers’ ouster 
uch as the one with the Machinists 
ion, headed by A. J. Haves, chair- 

n of the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 
Committee—and secured new ones, 

ie in all. 

Hoffa’s success in influencing other 

ns led him to what seemed to be 
next step—the building of a trans- 
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port empire (BW—Jul.12’58,p79). Par- 
ticipation of NMU’s chief Curran 
precipitated Meany’s demand that the 
federation order its affiliates to break 
off pacts with the truckers. Meany is 
gambling, some observers say, on the 
eventual success of the “get Hoffa” 
drive. That is one reason given for the 
federation’s reluctance to charter a 
rival trucking union. 

The other reason for Meany’s deep- 
rooted desire to separate the “bad” 
unions from the “good” unions is more 
serious. Responsible labor leaders see 
in the making—behind Hoffa’s empire 
ambitions—a link up between the crimi- 
nal syndicate active in the Teamsters 
union and the worldwide Communist 
conspiracy. A tie-up is suggested by 
Teamsters’ overtures to Harry Bridges’ 
Red-dominated West Coast longshore- 
men’s union. 
¢ At the Local Level—Breaking with the 
Teamsters isn’t easy. In most cases, 
the main beneficiary of the agreements 
was the AFL-CIO affiliate. It may, 
therefore, be tempting to renew these 
agreements sub rosa. 

The federation’s directive allows local 
unions to cooperate on the local level 
with honest locals of the expelled un- 
ions on the basis of “‘elementary trade 
union principles.” This, says Curran, 
will “enable a lot of people to sneak 
around to the back door and make 
agreements on the local union level.” 
Other officials say that the edict will 
not change the situation much. 

But Meany believes that the isolation 
of the racket leadership of the truckers 
will be all the more effective if local 
unions work with honest Teamsters 
He savs, “We are not trving to destroy 
local relations that have no basis in 
racketeering and are based on decent 
trade unionism.” If local unions enter 
pacts with “shakedown” unions, Meany 
indicated that this policy “won't go.” 
¢ Enforcement—“We do not expect 
compliance by five o'clock this after 
noon,” Meany said when he announced 
the step taken by the council. “But we 
do expect it as soon as they (affiliates 


can do it. We will enforce the order 


by whatever steps are available under 
the AFL-CIO constitution.” Meany 
not only declared flatly that NMU must 
get out of the conference on transport 
unity, but went on to say that the in- 
finitely more powerful Highway Con- 
ference has “got to be canceled.” The 
conference was set up to decide ques- 
tions of jurisdiction between unions 
on highway jobs, and involves the Car- 
penters, Hod Carriers & Laborers, Op- 
erating Engineers, and the Teamsters— 
a bloc powerful enough to make big 
contractors blanch. 

¢ Sore Point—This order, particularly, 
is apt to be a sore point with the 850,- 
000-member Carpenters union—one of 
the federation’s largest afhliates. Com- 
ing on top of a possible federation 
——e into the affairs of Carpenters’ 
Pres. Maurice A. Hutcheson, it may 
provoke the brotherhood into leaving 
the AFL-CIO. 

Hutcheson was cited for contempt of 
Congress this week for his refusal to 
answer questions before the McClellan 
committee. If he is found guilty of 
charges of bringing AFL-CIO into ill 
repute, he faces ouster from the federa- 
tion executive council. Hutcheson, how- 
ever, may resign before a hearing. Hut- 
cheson is under another indictment on 
a charge of a conspiracy to bribe a state 
official in the Indiana right-of-way land 
profiteering scandals. But federation 
spokesmen doubt that his union will 
leave AFL-CIO even if its president is 
thrown off the council. ‘They point out 
that the Teamsters did not leave—de- 
spite threats to do so—when Dave Beck 
was ousted for similar reasons. 

Some AFL-CIO affiliates with ‘Team- 
sters pacts have indicated that they 
will sever Teamsters ties. ‘The Meat 
Cutters union said it would comply with 
the council directive, and A. J. Ilaves 
believes that the Machinists’ executive 
board will comply when it meets next 
month 
¢ New Footing—Curran, who cast the 
sole vote against the Teamsters’ quar- 
antine, savs he will abide by the resolu 
tion. But he also claims that its scope 
permits him to attend the 
conference on transportation unity, if 
and when it is called. He insists that it 1s 
nothing more than “a forum,” and 
not a pact nor the foundation of an 
¢ mpire. 

Meany, who doesn’t see it quite this 
way, is expected to “talk” with Curran, 
and perhaps put their relationship on a 
new and better footing. Contrary to 
pre-council meeting speculation, Cur- 
ran will not “take a walk” out of the 
federation. END 
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Ingenious Whiting Trackmobile 
uses Allison Torqmatic Drive 


Allison ToRQMaTic Converter-Transmissions are delivering the goods 
in hundreds of industrial applications—such as this smal] but mighty 
Trackmobile. 

Time-tested and proved, the TorQMaTic Drive eliminates clutch 
manipulation. Simplifies vehicle operation. Provides full-power range 
shifts in either direction, plus additional multiplication of the 
TorQMatic Converter. Permits operator to concentrate on load han- 
dling alone. Gets more work done at lower cost, higher profit. 


Take a tip from Whiting and more than 80 other equipment 
manufacturers — send for the complete ToRQMATIC story today. 
ALLISON Division OF GENERAL Movors, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


The new 5 TM Torque-Converter Trackmobile®, 
designed and built by the Whiting Corporation, 
Harvey, Illinois is termed the most important 
advance in rail-car handling in years. It has two 
sets of wheels—one for road, one for track. It can 
travel most anywhere. Spot cars accurately. Less 
waiting for work crews. Patented jacking coupler 
shifts freight car’s weight to Trackmobile’s wheels 
for needed traction. Allison TORQMATIC 
DRIVE provides smooth fluid power needed for 
moving many times Trackmobile’s weight. 
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In Labor 


Airline’s Second-Quarter Report 
Reflects High Cost of a Long Strike 


A graphic example of what a severe strike can cost 
turned up this week in Western Air Lines’ first-half 
report. As a result of the 108-day pilots’ strike that hit 
the company from Feb. 21 to June 1, Western reports 
that it lost almost exactly half as much money as it 
gained in the first six months last year. 

Net loss in the first six months of 1958 was $752,845, 
or 81¢ a share, compared with a profit of $1,473,310, or 
$1.73 a share, for the same period in 1957. 

Western was entirely out of business during the strike. 
Planes were put in mothballs, and most flight and flight 
support personnel were laid off. When the call-back 
was issued in June, the company ran into special prob- 
lems, especially with its stewardesses, who by this time 
were scattered all over the world and in many cases 
engaged or married. Western says it expects a “mod- 
estly profitable” July and profitable operations for the 
rest of the year. 

e oe . 


Seattle Auto Salesmen End Strike, 


Accept Dealers’ Incentive Pay Plan 


Automobile salesmen in Seattle, Wash., on strike since 
Apr. 2, went back to work this week. 

The Teamsters’ local representing the salesmen ac 
ceded to the auto dealers’ demand that commissions 
must be figured to give salesmen an incentive for profit 
on each transaction. 

The old contract provided a 54% commission on 
factory list price on each new car sold, whether or not 
the dealer was trading dollars or really made money. 
The new contract provides for a commission of 30% of 
gross profit, or 3% of factory list, whichever is greater. 
Dealers had offered 25% of gross before the strike began. 
Ihe union secured a monthly guarantee of $450, plus 
an increase in fringe benefits. 


Kohler and UAW Will Lock Horns Again 
If NLRB Agrees to Reopen Strike Hearings 


The Kohler strike may be in for another hearing before 
the National Labor Relations Board. Kohler Co. last 
week followed the move made by the United Auto 
Workers to reopen the case. The hearings closed last 
October, when NLRB trial examiner George A. Downing 
ruled that the company had failed to bargain in good 
faith, and ordered reinstatement of most of the strikers. 
The company appealed the ruling to the full board, 
which is still corisidering the case. 

Lyman C. Conger, company lawyer and chief negoti- 
ator for Kohler, announced that the Wisconsin plumb- 
ingware firm had filed a motion to reopen hearings and 
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include in its record evidence brought out in the five- 
week investigation of the labor dispute held early this 
year by the McClellan committee (BW—Apr.5’58,p121). 
Conger says the company wants spread on the record 
such points as its claim that the strike is a “minority 
strike” with union minutes showing that less than one- 
third in the bargaining unit voted for strike action. 

UAW filed its motion July 20, asking that evidence 
brought out in the Senate investigation on the company’s 
use of private detectives “in anti-union espionage” be 
put into the NLRB record. 


AFL-CIO Buzzes With Merger Activity: 
Unions, State Bodies Ready to Unite 


The AFL-CIO underwent another flurry of merger 
activity this week. Federation Pres. George Meany re- 
ported that mergers of state bodies—except in New York 
and New Jersey—were “all arranged.” The Oil, Chemical 
& Atomic Workers and International Chemical Work- 
ers announced they had agreed upon a program of merger 
for the two unions, which will have a combined strength 
of 267,000. And, the federation’s pulp and woodworkers 
unions seem ready to tie the knot. 

The International Woodworkers of America and the 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers are 
being drawn together because both unions are being 
challenged in Quebec by the Brotherhood of Carpenters. 
IWA and the Carpenters are both seeking to organize 
Quebec woodsmen. The pulp union is strongly en- 
trenched in the province and could help [WA offset the 
Carpenters’ organizing efforts. If the merger of the pulp 
and woodworkers unions takes place next year, they will 
form the largest single union in the Canadian Labor 
Congress. 

On state AFL-CIO mergers, Meany expressed opti 
mism with regard to the two holdouts. Units in New 
York and New Jersey should be merged by November, 
he said. Unmerged city bodies are expected to follow suit. 


Labor Briefs 


Mending a coffee break. A New Jersey Workmen's 
Compensation court ruled that a worker injured playing 
baseball during a coffee break is entitled to compensa 
tion. The employer is liable, savs the court, because 
coffee-break time is company time. Besides, the com 
pany provided the bats and balls. 


Right-to-work proposals will be on the November 
ballot in six states this vear. ‘The initiative qualified in 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Washington, and 
Ohio. Crucial tests will be California and Ohio, where 
both sides will go “all out” for a win. 


A majority of employees in the retail field remain 
outside the jurisdiction of the National Labor Relations 
Board despite the recent extension of jurisdiction (BW— 
Jul.26'58,p48), says the AFL-CIO’s Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Assn. NLRB availability, savs the union, “is 
a compelling force in achieving unionization in the 
industry.” 
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“International un- 


derstanding is prime problem for all businessmen.” 


oe 


FOP OFFICERS of 15 companies, participating in AMA round-table 


meeting, agree that ‘‘outside activities” 


are vital to their jobs. 


WILLIAM TREUHAFT, Tremco Mfg.: 


Ad a 


“The president 


has to be identified by the public as ‘Mr. Company’.” 


For Company Presidents, More— 


but the 
talks did develop one conclusion: Prob- 
lems in these areas not only existed, but 
actually touched the corporate pocket- 


Che prime job of any company presi 
to make for his 
and his stockholders. With 
that consideration, how far can he, o1 
get involved in affairs outside 

lo many a president, 
demand for “outside” 
amroller that 
either squashes him too thin, or pre- 
vents him from doing an adequate job 
m either side 

Last week, at a meeting sponsored by 
the American Management Assn. at 
Colgate University, 15 company presi- 
dents devoted a solid 40 hours of round 
table, off-the-record conversations to 
that problem. In size, their companies 
ranged from annual volumes of $125 
million down to $600,000, in locations 


dent is simple money 


company 


must he, 
of the 
the mounting 
ictivities scems to be a ste 


business? 
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from big metropolitan centers to small 
towns. 
¢ No Withdrawal—The overwhelming 
consensus: Not only can the top man 
not withdraw from outside activity, but 
he’s got to get more deeply and person- 
ally involved than ever before, often in 
causes that seem remote from his job 
In a way, this meeting was stacked. 
Most of the men involved were prob- 
ably more concerned about “how” than 
“whether.” No spokesmen for the 
“stick-to-your-own-knitting” school were 
present. But informal conversations 
ranged over business ethics, urban de- 
terioration, politics, racial integration, 
international affairs, cultural develop- 
ment, industry 
porate image, education. 


associations, the cor- 


Few firm answers came out, 


book. More of a surprise to most of 
the participants: a newborn awareness 
that they themselves were in a position 
to do something about it. 

“IT never gave much thought to this 
stuff,” savs one president. “For the 
past 10 vears, I’ve been too busy treb- 
ling the size of my business. But now 
I figure, if we (the businessmen) don’t 
do something about these things, who 
will?” 

What sort of * 
¢ Urban Problems—Urban deteriora- 
tion and racial problems, for one. 
“We've closed our eves to it for too 


ies 
things’ 
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BEN MITCHELL, Texas Employers’ Insurance Assn.: “Execu- 
tives have to find time to work for changes they want.” 


ROBERT MOON, Lakeside Mfg.: “Businessmen have built the 


highest ivory tower of all—we’ve got to break out.” 


BS Not Less— “Outside Activity 


But it means not getting the 
right kind of employees, efiiciency loss 
because our people have to spend too 
much of their time commuting to live 
in a decent area—and above all having 
to pay excessive taxes to combat high 
crime rates or for welfare services.” 

Cultural affairs, for another. A presi 
with little personal interest in 
music promotes a good symphony 
chestra for his town. “We've got a 
thousand engineering and 
research types already and more coming. 
If we can’t supply the environment they 
how do we seduce them away 
centers like New York, Chi 
cago, Los Angeles, or Boston?” 

For still another, the public image 
of business and the company. “Between 


long 


dent 


couple of 


want, 
from the 
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the legacy of the old davs, and th« 
distortions of the current novelists and 
I'V writers, the public’s got a weird 
idea of what business is. The president's 
got to be ‘Mr. Company’—he’s got to 
personify his corporation not only to 
a small group of fellow executives, but 
to the whole world. And he can’t do 
it reading budgets behind his desk.” 

¢ Political Action—And 
politics—local and national. “‘It 
enough to slip a_ little 
political party, especially when vou 
have to do it surreptitiously. We've got 
nothing to be ashamed of. All the 
other problems, one way or another, 
lave a_ political root. It's 
stood up and said loudly and publicly 
just what we stand for and 


above ill, 
isn't 
money to a 


time we 


what .we 


4 


J. ERIK JONNSON, Texas Instruments: “Company has as much 
responsibility to community as to stockholders.” 


PATRICK McGINNIS, Boston & Maine RR: “Organizations 


like NAM are frozen; the executive has to act on his own.” 


want—and get out and work for it our 
SCINGS 

Ihe political reaction cropped up 
repeatedly. ‘The presidents felt strongly 
that they 
the political influence of labor unions 
or any control over their local environ 
ment, economically thei 
company might be the major factor in 


that environment 


have no counter-weight for 


even where 


lo a degree, the executives would 
have liked an federal 


law permitting political contributions 
to be made openly and directly by cor 


casvy Wav out—a 


porations \ surprising 
hinted that they do so under-the-tabl 

by calling it, sav, a business trip on the 
books. At the 


irgued the 


percentage 


expense account samc 


time, ther practice was im 
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KEYSTONE XI, WIRE 
consistent quality 

reduces costs, improves product 
for this California Manufacturer 


p> 


Here are a few of the millions of intricate fasteners cold headed 
from Keystone “XL” Wire by J. Schwartzman Mfg. & Supply 
Co., North Hollywood, California. J. Schwartzman, who heads 
the firm, points out 5 ways Keystone “XL” Wire helps cut costs 
and improves the quality of the fasteners: 


@ Increased die life 
@ Fewer rejects 


@ Longer production runs 
@ Better surface plating 


@ Excellent heat treating qualities because of 
consistent chemical content 


Here’s an example of how Keystone “XL” Wire’s flowability 
and uniformity have reduced costs for this firm: One particular 
square head set screw formerly cost $9.00 per 1000 to produce 
... now, with Keystone “XL” Wire the cost is reduced to $3.50 
per 1000. This savings is passed on to the customer. 


“XL” flowability may be the secret that can net you increased 
savings and quality for the fasteners or parts you manufacture. 
To find out, call your Keystone representative or write for the 


COLD HEADING FACTS FOLDER. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria 7, Illinois 


KEYSTONE 


WIRE FOR INDUSTRY 
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moral as well as probably illegal. But 
many agreed that stockholders probably 
wouldn't hold still for political contri- 
butions even if the government would, 
and, as one said, “I have little personal 
appetite for putting out my own after- 
tax money.” 

¢ Direct Participation—That left direct 
action—and almost to a man, the presi- 
dents indicated they intended to take 
more. Not that they planned to run 
for public office themselves—but they — 
did intend to encourage their people 

down the line to run for jobs from 
school board to legislature, even with 
the understood risk of having them 
labeled as “company representative.” 

Other ways to increase their political 
effectiveness were suggested. One com- 
mon reaction: 

“If vou’ve got a point of view on any 
political issue, announce it—to vour own 
company people and the rest of the 
world. You don’t get your viewpoint 
across by arguing at the club only.” 

The do-it-vourself idea got a heavy 
plav. “If vou’ve got something to savy 
to an official, a legislature, an adminis- 
trative board, say it in person, and know 
what vou’re talking about. A well-in- 
formed president carries a lot more 
weight than any paid lobbvist, or any 
glib subordinate.” 

And even more directlv: “If vou want 
to get something done on the local level, 
get down and work in the precincts 
where the selection process starts, and 
throw vour weight behind someone who 
can represent your thinking. If vou wait 
till the end of the line and only have 
the right to choose between two hacks 
others have picked, vou deserve it.” 

But some warnings were thrown out, 
too. “Most businessmen make lousy 
politicians. They're too used to giving 
and receiving orders, aren’t sufficiently 
adept at compromise. You may stub 
vour toe badly—but vou may even learn 
cnough about the art of politics to be 
a better executive.” 
¢ “Public Service’—The __ presidents 
talked of “‘public service” as a separate 
matter. The feeling ran strong that the 
corporation has to be as much a citizen 
as the individual—and it was the presi- 
dent’s job to make it one. 

“Any company contributes to creating 
community problems—traffic congestion 
for just one. It has an obligation to 
do something to solve them.” 

“The business of the president is to 
set an example in civic activities, and to 
let others in his organization know that 
work of this kind is approved—and 
expected. And you not only put the 
company’s money into worthy civic 
developments, you even ‘stimulate’ con- 
tributions from the boys down the line.” 

How much time and effort do vou 
put into these things? “Every bit the 
trafic will bear. The least it can do 
is build the company’s reputation. It’s 
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KEEPS TRACK OF MILLIONS DAILY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

The operations of hundreds of clerks in Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner and Smith’s 125 offices are backed up by Recordak 
Microfilming in the Home Office cashier’s department. 

Outgoing stock and bond certificates worth millions— along 
with the related charge-out orders—are whisked through a 
Recordak Microfilmer before being forwarded to customers and 
other brokers. (Hundreds of front-and-back pictures are made 
in a minute. Films are developed by local Recordak Processing 
Station ... are ready for use the next morning.) 

Thus, should a ‘‘common”’ stock certificate ever be charged 
out as “‘preferred,”’ the error can be spotted in a Recordak Film 
Reader in minutes—saving days or weeks of tracing, and 
sparing customers considerable inconvenience. 


SPEEDS HANDLING OF DEALER PAYMENTS 


FORT MADISON, IOWA 

It used to take the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 14 man-hours daily 
to balance payments from dealers and prepare cash journal 
sheets. Now payments are handled in Jess than 5 hours. New 
system made possible by Recordak Microfilming substitutes 
a film record of remittance papers for cash journal sheets. 
This also speeds Credit Department work—lets them check 
past receipts immediately in Recordak Film Reader. In addi- 
tion, Recordak Microfilming cuts filing space and improves 
internal control. 
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Short cuts with Recordak Microfilming - 


Latest reports on how this low-cost photographic process is simplifying routines ° 


for more than 100 different types of business . . . thousands of concerns 


BILLING MADE EASIER 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The 125-year-old S. S. Pierce Company is world-renowned for 
its products, customer service, and handsome catalog, The 
Epicure, which is distributed semiannually to more than 100,000 
connoisseurs of fine foods. 

Recordak Microfilming makes it easier to bill the thousands 
of charge account customers who order through The Epicure or 
trade directly with the firm’s eight stores (three in Boston, four 
in suburbs, one in West Hartford, Conn.). This low-cost photo- 
graphic process lets S. S. Pierce return the original sales checks 
to the customer with a brief statement — does away with typing 
an itemized bill. This reduces billing costs. Also eliminates copy- 
ing errors and delays in mailing. 


HOW YOU CAN 
PROFIT, TOO 


Chances are Recordak 
Microfilming is now 
simplifying routines just 
like yours. Write today 
for free booklet giving 
over-all picture and de- 
tails on Recordak Micro- 
filmers, priced as low as 
$550. No obligation 
whatsoever! “Recordak”’ is a trademark 


Price quoted subject to change without notice. 


=RECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 3lst year 


eeeeeeees MAIL COUPON TODAY coos 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send free copy of 
“Short Cuts that Save Millions.” 


Oe 


Company 





Street 





City __State 
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WITH TWO VIKING PUMPS 


Imagine your watch keeping perfect time in a kettle of boil- 
ing tar? Viking precision-made Pumps really do work per- 


fectly under those circumstances. 


On pipeline coating and 


wrapping machines made by Crutcher-Rolfs-Cummings of 
Houston, Texas, two pumps really “take it’. One handles 
asphalt, tor, etc. at temperatures up to 500° F., delivering 
the “dope” in a smooth, even flow under maximum pressure 
to the spray nozzle. The other returns the excess “ 

the heating kettle. After testing several makes, Viking Pumps 
proved best and are used exclusively on C-R-C equipment 


This is just one of many rugged tests where Viking Pumps have proved 
themselves. If you have a tough pumping job, we'd like to have you 
test Viking Pumps. Write us about it and ask for bulletin series C. 
Viking Pump Company, Cedar Falls, lowa, U.S.A. 
In Canada it’s “Roto-King” Pumps 


“Plastics?” 


“We found che right ones to meet our new 
missile contract when we checked with the 
people at the Durez Division of Hooker.” 

If you're looking for the right combination 
of heat resistance, strength, and other proper 
ties, look into Durez phenolic molding com- 
pounds and resins; polyester molding 
compounds; diallyl phthalates; Hetron® fire- 
retardant polyester resins. For information, 
write Durez Plastics 
Division, Hooker HOOKER 
CHEMICALS 


Chemical Corpo 
ation, 4008 Walck 
PLASTICS 


Road, North Ton 
awanda, N. Y 
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PLANNING FOR THE 
EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET? 


r pe Ss manufactu r 2 Belgiu 
+} 1 2 ‘ 1 | 


‘ It les ‘ 
LEON G. RUCQUOI 4 A 


stact 
SSOCIATES, INC 
30 Rockefeller Plaza. New York 20, JUdson 6-2950 


ee =e can live without 

M EN air for a few minutes; 

es = lfwithout water for about 
two weeks; without food for about two 
months...and without a NEW THOUGHT 
about the usefulness of the reports they 
read or write, for years on end! Write for 
free booklet 7 Marks of a Useful Report. 
Address: SYSTEMATION, Dept. C- 188, 
P.O. Box 800, Tulsa !, Oklahoma. 


EXPANDING INDUSTRY 


/S ON THE 


SEE PAGE 7 








You advertise in Business Week when you 


want to infl e men. 
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a sound investment in goodwill, if 
nothing else. And the odds are that 
it'll kick back with a money return.” 

e Which Causes?—With a hundred 
projects — for your time, effort, 
and money, how do you choose among 
them? “Scattergun participation, too 
many rubber-chicken banquets, are a 
complete waste. Your college, the art 
museum, the hospital, the United 
Fund, the urban renewal commission, 
all want you. You can’t work for all 
of them and run your business, too. 
The criteria has to be, not which one 
vou personally are most interested in, 
but which of the results would be most 
useful, most directly, to your company.” 

But others hedged that somewhat. 
“You've got to balance that against the 
public view. As long as vou're acting 
as Mr. Company, and not Mr. Smith, 
vour activities have to be geared so that 
if you can get the public to say, Smith’s 
a great guy, or a decent guy, it’s got to 
carry over that the company is a great 
company, a decent company. As a 
company president you have inherited 
a public portrait that is neither flatter- 
ing nor true. Changing that picture is 
vital—even as far as making money for 
the company is concerned.” 
¢ Conflict of Interest—-One question 
arose frequently—what does the presi- 
dent do when there’s a possible conflict 
between theoretical public interest and 
direct damage to the company? Here 
there was less agreement. 

“If the public interest is long-range, 
and the company hurt is shert, you 
may have to take the long-range public 
view. My town needed some more 
industry, and I helped to try to bring 
it in—even though the particular com- 
pany we were soliciting would disrupt 
my operations. They were strongly 
unionized—we’re not—and their pav 
levels are higher. But we figured the 
long-range benefits to the town would 
help my company, too.” 

But just as many felt the other way 
“Complete elimination of tariffs is 
probably a sound policy and might help 
consumers more than it would hurt 
companies. But when Japanese im- 
ports start hurting my business, that 
competition is too personal to worry 
about the public interest, and I fight 
like hell for higher tariffs.” 

If more outside activity is required 
of chief executives, how do vou find 
the time? 

“You make it. You organize vout 
inside work so vou’ve got time. The 
outside problems mav be more impor 
tant. It doesn’t do your company any 
good to concentrate on developing new 
products, if a city’s deterioration or 
government regulation can choke you 
to death. Your job is making money 
for the company, and keeping it alive 
The ‘outside’ work is part of that 
job.”” END 
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Precision instruments demand a package that protects 
against impact. And here Bryant W. Langston, 
president of Samuel M. Langston Co., demonstrates 
the corrugated box that provides it. Corrugated cush- 
ions far better than heavier boxes costing more money. 


Say “CORRUGATED” when you buy boxes 


Built right into the walls of every corrugated box. hundreds of 
corrugations act like tiny cushions. Strike the box a sharp blow, 
it yields, then returns to shape—protecting what’s inside. 


is is why it’s to your advantage to say corrugated when you order 


xes. Other box materials don’t give you the advantages of 


igated. And words such as cardboard. paperboard and _ paste- 
don’t describe corrugated. So when you order boxes and 
corrugated, be sure to say corrugated. 
Langston doesn’t sell corrugated, only the machines that make 
Since 1902, these machines have led the field in eftic iency and 
ndability. Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden 4, ie F 


rN Easy, low-cost printing can make every corrugated box a traveling billboard 
/ 








FOUR KINDS OF CORRUGATED FOR DIFFERENT USES 


A-fiute 


B-flute 


nu ish resistance 


* a ‘ a di C-flute 


and 


Double-wali 


strength for big boxes 


_—_— 
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The Roller Coaster Market in Governments 


Prices (percent of par) 


-) Issued Dec. 2, ‘57 


37/s% Treasury Bonds 
of 1974 


Speculators 


\ll this summer, government bond 
prices, normally the most stable of all 
issues, have been riding a dangerous 
roller coaster (chart). The rise from 
November to April was one of the 
merriest on record. And the fall since 


has been the steepest and sharpest in 


result, as one 
“There is no 


modern history. The 
dealer put it this week 
government market.” 
lhe widest swings have been in long- 
term Treasury bonds, particularly the 
new issues marketed by the Treasury 
when the Federal Reserve was easing 
credit. When it appeared that easy 
money was the order of the dav, these 
issues led the parade up. But at the 
first suspicion that the Fed was pre- 
pared to tighten, long-term prices began 
to slide, and eventually plummeted. 
¢ Speculative Spur—There is no doubt 
that the bond market's wild gyrations 
were stimulated by speculative interest. 
With the stock market in the doldrums 
last winter, speculators, operating on 
5% margins or less, rushed into govern- 
ments. Their demand for bonds sent 
prices climbing. 

Then, in June, the Treasury 
to market with a choice between a 
short-term certificate with a relatively 
unattractive vield and an intermediate 
bond with a 23% coupon. To its own 
surprise, the Treasury found that the 
total subscriptions to its 28% issue 
topped $7 billion, most of it from 
speculators. 
¢ Danger Sign—In retrospect, say mar- 
ket professionals, this huge subscription 
should have been a clear danger signal. 
lor it indicated that most of the new 
long-term issues were in the hands of 


came 
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312% Treasury Bonds 
of 1990 


Issued Feb, 14, '58 


temporary holders, not permanent in- 
vestors. 

The enormous subscription made 
clear that institutions—as well as indi- 
viduals—were betting on a continued 
price rise. Banks and corporations used 
short-term funds to buy intermediate 
and long-term issues, hoping to get out 
with a quick profit. 

The decline in the economy seemed 
to support speculation in bonds. In 
one unguarded moment, Pres. Eisen- 
hower himself expressed the view that 
long-term interest rates should be 
lower—and this only added to the specu- 
lative fever. Many sophisticated bond 
buyers were betting on past experience, 
which showed that the bond market 
normally remained in a bullish phase at 
least four to six months after an eco- 
nomic recovery had clearly started. 
¢ Blow After Blow—But the amount of 
speculation in the market was not nor- 
mal. And with every speculator anxious 
to get out of the market early, there was 
an immediate rush to unload at the first 
signs of a recovery. Since June, when 
business indicators began turning up 
more vigorously than expected, one 
blow after another has hammered down 
the price of government bonds: 

¢ A newspaper rumor that the Fed 
was about to shift its policy produced 
a sharp sell-off in mid-June. 

¢ The Mideast crisis touched off a 
big buving spree in stocks—and another 
drop in bonds. 

e The Fed’s hike in stock margin 
requirements, indicating that it was pre- 
pared to tighten credit policy, led to a 
third sell-off. 
¢ Futile Efforts—Both the Treasury and 


Prices (percent of par) 


25/s% Treasury Bonds 
of 1965 


Issued June 15, '58 


Greased the Skids 


the Fed tried to stem the panic in the 
market. The Treasury took the unprece- 
dented action of buving in part of its 
new 22% issue for premature retire- 
ment. When this failed to stabilize 
prices, the Fed announced that it was 
abandoning its “bills only” policy to 
support bond prices. At first this seemed 
to. work (BW—Jul.26’58,p23), but when 
it became apparent that the Fed was 
not really prepared to buy bonds, the 
market's crumbling resumed. 

As a result, many speculators were 
completely wiped out. And many in- 
stitutional holders suffered huge port- 
folio losses, erasing all earlier gains. 
¢ Spreading Effects—Even more im- 
portant, the debacle in governments has 
had a depressing effect on the entire 
capital market. The Dow-Jones munici- 
pal bond yield index hit 3.32%, its 
highest level since mid-November. 
Standard & Poor’s high-grade corporate 
vield index, at 3.79%, also was at a 
10-month high. With the stock market 
booming, common stocks were yielding 
3.65%, 13 basis points less than the re- 
turn on bonds. 

The Fed’s hike in the discount rate 
last week appeared to be discounted in 
the bond market. But its decision to 
fight inflation is being interpreted to 
mean higher interest rates and lower 
bond prices in the future. With the 
interest in long-term issues completely 
dead, the Treasury will have to resort to 
short-term financing. This will mean 
higher short-term rates—91-day Treas- 
ury bills sold this week at a yield of 
1.89%, the highest since last January— 
and further pressure on the entire 
market. END 
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ENOUGH EXTRA STEEL EVERY 1% HOURS TO BLANKET A GRIDIRON! 
THAT’S THE RESULT OF LATEST EXPANSION AT GRANITE CITY 


M"s than 35 tons of cold 
rolled steel every hour and 
a half... enough to cover this 
57,600 sq. ft. football field with 


cold rolled sheets .. . and it’s all 
additional capacity! 


To get it, Granite City Steel has 
just completely repowered its cold 
strip miil . . . added new electric 
motors that develop 18,700h. p.... 
increased cold rolled output 30%! 


This newest boost in capacity is 
an important step in Granite City 
Steel's continuing expansion pro- 
gram. And it has particular signif- 


manufacturers of 
household appliances, heating 
and air conditioning units, con- 


icance for 


tainers, farm implements and hun- 
dreds of other products fabricated 
from cold rolled sheets and coils. 


Fast-growing steel production; 
new facilities to provide it; reli- 
able and personalized district 
office service—three reasons you 
can continue to look to Granite 
City Steel Company for a depend- 
able supply of quality carbon hot 
and cold rolled steel. 


May we serve you now? 


MIDDLE AMERICA’S 
DEPENDABLE SOURCE FOR: 


Ingots, Slabs and Plates « Hot and Cold Rolled 
Sheets * Porcelain Enameling Sheets « Electrical 
Sheets « Electrolytic Tin Plate * Strongbarn and 
Industrial High-Tensile Galvanized Corrugated 
Steel Roofing and Siding * Galvanized Culvert 
Sheets ¢ Galvanized Flat Sheets. 


GRANITE CITY STEEL 


GRANITE CITY STEEL CO. 


GRANITE CITY, ILLINOIS 


SALES OFFICES: Dallas « Memphis 
Kansas City + St. Louis « Minneapolis 
Houston « Tulsa 





In the Markets 


Fed’s Campaign Against Inflation 


Drags Stock Averages Downward 


The Federal Reserve Board’s drive to curb inflation 
proved too much for stock prices this week. 

he Dow-Jones industrials averages slipped to 503.96 at 
midweek, off almost six points from last week’s high. 
Moreover, trading volume contracted on Tuesday to 
2,250,000 shares, smallest total in three months. . 

But most stock trend analysts still were optimistic 
that prices would resume their upward trend soon. ‘They 
were particularly impressed by the fact that the short 
interest position on the New York Stock Exchange—re 
leased this week—showed a decline of only 282,000 shares 
from last month’s 6-million share figure. Brokers sav it 
proves that short covering was not a major factor in the 
late-July spurt in prices. 


The Odd-Lot Traders Do It Again 


Many stock traders bet that the odd-lotters always act 
wrong when the market is making a change of direction, 
and they are finding new confirmation. For the past 
two and a half months, odd-lotters have been sellers on 
balance—and stock prices have been soaring. 

Few odd-lot watchers rely completely on the notion 
that the odd-lotter is always wrong. But they point out 
that only rarely do odd-lotters sell with any consistency— 
and that moment is likely to be when the market is 
starting to climb after a period of discouraging stock 
movements, 


Gilbert Offers to Dicker 
With Shorts in Bruce Stock 


The forgotten men in the fight for control of E. L. 
Bruce Co.—the short sellers who were caught in the 
unintentional corner that exists in the stock (BW —Jul.5 
'58,p23)—were the center of attention this week. 

(he short sellers, mostly individuals with relatively 
small positions, faced a painful squeeze when the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange lifted the ruling that had kept them 
from being forced to deliver shares. In one day, the price 
of the stock shot up from $85 per share to $195. The 
short sellers were subject to “compulsory buy-ins”—which 
allows their brokers to buy stock without consent and at 
any price in order to cover the short position. They went 
to court for an order to force the ASE to reverse its stand. 

The court granted a restraining order, but almost 
simultaneously the ASE again suspended compulsory 
delivery of E. L. Bruce shares. The short sellers claim 
they forced the Exchange to do so; the Exchange says it 
acted independently. In any case, after the Exchange 
acted, the shorts withdrew their plea to the court. The 
ASE was not the only party opposed to the restraining 
order. Attorneys for E. M. Gilbert, who has been fight- 
ing to gain control of Bruce, asked permission of the 
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court to intervene against the motion. Observers specu- 
lated that Gilbert was one of the major purchasers of 
the stock that has been sold short. So he was anxious to 
avoid any ruling that would acknowledge a corner in the 
«stock. If the ASE declared a corner, Gilbert could be 
required to accept a negotiated dollar settlement instead 
of getting the stock he has purchased. This, observers 
thought, might be the difference in determining whether 
or not he controlled Bruce. 

But at midweek Gilbert took the offensive. Indicating 
that his control is not dependent on delivery of shares 
from the short sellers, Gilbert, in a statement to BUSINEsS 
WEEK expressed “distress” at the predicament facing the 
short sellers, added that he does not “wish to see them 
suffer prohibitive penalties.” He said that he is “prepared 
to meet at any time with other principals . . . to try to 
work out a fair and equitable solution provided that it 
is not prejudicial to my interests.” 

This show of concern suggests that Gilbert now has 
control. But the situation is clouded as long as the shorts 
are not forced to cover—and the question of control 
may not be decided until Bruce’s annual meeting in 
October. 

In its off-again, on-again tactics, the ASE is dodging 
the question whether there is a corner. Some observers, 
unable to explain the reluctance of the ASE to call a 
corner in the stock, speculated that it may be afraid of a 
whopping law suit if it took any action that would 
endanger Gilbert's position. 


Lorillard Stock Still Paying Off 
In Both Dividends and Price Rise 


P. Lorillard, up 38 points from its year’s low, still 
is paying off to investors. This week, the cigarette maker 
increased its quarterly dividend to 85¢, up 15¢ from 
what it paid in July and up 35¢ from its March payment. 
The company already has paid out $2.05 this year, com- 
pared with $1.95 in 1957. 

To top off the bonanza, some stock brokers now report 
the stock will be split 2-for-1 before the year is out. 


Rise in Short-Term Interest Rates 
Reflects Outlook for Tighter Credit 


Short-term interest rates generally drifted up this week, 
reflecting the money market’s belief that the Federal 
Reserve Board will slowly tighten credit and choke off 
available short-term funds. 

Commercial paper sold through dealers, for instance, 
ranged from 2}% to 23%, up from 1§% last Monday. 
And bankers’ acceptances, boosted four times in the past 
two weeks, hit 2%—up 3 of 1%. 

But some rates were just marking time, after last 
week’s increase, when the Fed’s discount rate was hiked. 
Commercial paper placed directly by major finance com- 
panies, call loans on stock collateral, and call money 
lent dealers on Treasuries all were fairly stable. Dealers 
said it was partly because of slack demand, partly because 
the Fed still had not made any strong move to soak up 
the huge reservoir of money in the banking system. 
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Parts determine profits 


Few parts make so great a difference in profit-and-loss figures as bearings. For a single 
bearing can halt your production, boost operating costs sky-high and otherwise burn up profits. 
How can you get profitable bearings? Rely on &86F for impartial bearing analyses. 
No other manufacturer offers as much experience in making bearings profitable 


for users as SF — producers of a complete line of ball and roller bearings. 


EVERY TYPE-EVERY USE 


okKF. 


PHILADELPHIA 32 FA 
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Mr. Smith examines kit employed in current 
“Program 20” field demonstration of citric 
acid’s utility in secondary oil recovery. 








“BUSINESS ADVERTISING 
KEEPS CUSTOMERS UP-TO-DATE 
ON RESEARCH RESULTS" 


*‘We invest millions of dollars in chemical research and develop- 
ment,” relates J. Philip Smith, a director of Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., and general manager of the Chemical Sales Division. ‘“To 
justify this investment we must translate our discoveries into sales 
and profits. For maximum effect, news of our progress must be 
placed in the hands of specialized groups as fast as possible. Busi- 
ness magazine advertising lets us pinpoint these industries quickly 
and economically. It represents a vital link between our sales staff 
and thousands of manufacturers and processors who make up our 
diversified markets.” 


IF WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by business, 
you can “‘mechanize’”’ your selling by concentrating your advertising 
in the one or more McGraw-Hill publications serving your markets. 
Business magazine advertising pinpoints your customers. . . lets 
you talk to them in their own language, while they’re in a business 
mood. By concentrating your advertising in leading business publi- 
cations you arouse interest and create preference for your products. 
This is the inexpensive and direct way to give your salesmen more 
time to make specific proposals and close sales. 


MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


tte, 
* 


App McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated s 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36,N.Y. ° 
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6 STEPS TO 
SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING 
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MORE ADVERTISING HERE MEANS MORE SALES TIME HERE 














The year's biggest selling convertible . . . the lucurious Chevrolet Impala! 
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SERENITY... BY DESIGN! A car is more than just the 
sum of good engineering. Here, in the new CHEVROLET, superlative 


design has created a new dimension ...a harmony of behavior, a serene 


personality that glorifies every mile you travel. 


Chevrolet design merely begins with 
the marvelous ingenuity of Full Coil 
uspension, the advanced power of 
Turbo-Thrust V8’s,* the low-slung 
heft of Safety-Girder frame. For 
these are just building blocks—the 
rest is endless hours of testing, per- 
fecting, refining. 


This devotion to balance in design 
is one of the major reasons why 
Chevrolet has been the most success- 
ful car the world has ever seen. It is 
the real reason behind the solid satis- 
faction of Body by Fisher—the day- 
after-day pleasure of doors that close 
with a smooth “click,” the thorough 
sound-proofing that blots up tiring 


vibration, the enduring elegance of 
fabrics that last and last. 

It is the reason why Chevrolet’s 
roadability is world-famous, why its 
balance and stability leave you so 
remarkably refreshed after a long 
day’s journey. This emphasis on per- 
fection is also the basic reason why 
Chevrolet’s engines purr out such 
silken power, so thriftily and for so 
many thousand miles. 

These thousands of details all add 
up to one big thing: a serenity of 
motion, a balance of design that is 
unduplicated. Why not experience 
that, this week?. .. Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 


*(Optional at ertra cost 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Tax bills passed by Congress—covering relief for small business, “tech- 
AUG. 23, 1958 nical” changes, and excises—contain a wide range of benefits and new obli- 

7 : gations, some of which may touch your pocketbook. These bills are expected 
to be signed by the President without a hitch. 


Here’s a short summary of the measures that passed, and some that 
were dropped along the way. 





Main points of the small business legislation are these: 


* Closely held corporations (up to 10 stockholders) may elect to be taxed 
as partnerships. Thus, a corporation could avoid the corporate rate—and 
have its owners taxed on profits in their individual brackets. The old rule 
that allows some proprietorships and partnerships to be taxed as corpora- 
SERVICE tions (considered for possible erasure by Congress) was continued. 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


¢ Investment in small businesses is encouraged by providing more liberal 
deductions for losses suffered by investors. This provision increases to 
$25,000 (or $50,000 on a joint return) the old $1,000 limit on deduction for 
capital losses. 


¢ Another provision gives heirs of a small business a better chance to 
avoid forced liquidation under some circumstances. In certain situations, 
payment of estate taxes can be spread over 10 years—thus eliminating the 
need for selling the business to raise lump-sum tax funds. 


The “technical” changes include provisions that: 


* Increase the maximum medical deduction that can be claimed by dis- 
abled persons 65 or over. The old maximums of $5,000 on a single return 
or $10,000 on a joint return are boosted to $15,000 and $30,000. 


¢ Make it easier for persons whose property is condemned to reinvest the 
money in such a way that taxes due on any profit can be deferred. 


* Give the recipient of a gift a tax break. Suppose a father gives his son 
a piece of real estate, and based on current market value pays a gift tax of, 
say, $5,000. Under the new legislation, the $5,000 is added to the son’s tax 
basis—which determines his capital gains tax, if and when he sells the 
property at a profit. Since the son’s basis is higher, the taxable profit upon 
future sale is lower. 


* Open for public inspection the information forms that educational, 
charitable, religious, and similar tax-free groups file to obtain their federal 
tax exemptions. 


Excise tax changes cover broad ground; most are effective next 
Jan. 1: 


¢ Private clubs. The 20% tax on assessments collected by private social 
or athletic clubs for future capital improvements is dropped. 


¢ Admissions. The first $1 of each admission charge to plays, movies, 
sports events, and similar attractions is to be exempted from the 10% 
admissions tax. Under the old rule, tickets costing over 90¢ were fully 
taxable. Admissions to swimming pools and beaches are to be tax-free. 


* Community swimming pools. The 20% tax on initiation fees and dues 
is dropped, effective as of last Jan. 1. 


¢ Air taxi service. The 10% transportation tax is removed—where 
planes for hire weigh less than 12,500 lb. and carry fewer than nine persons. 


¢ Appliances. A 10% tax is imposed on record players (but not on tape 
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or wire recorders); ine 5% tax on electric floor polishers is dropped; the 5% 
tax on electric garbage disposers is extended to similar gas and oil units, 
and to incinerator units. 


¢ Stock transfer tax. The rate is lowered to 4¢ per $100 of actual value— 
with the tax on a single share not to exceed 8¢. Odd-lot sales (less than 100 
shares) by an odd-lot dealer are to be tax-free. 


Bypassed—at least for this year—were two much-talked-about pro- 
posals. One of these would have allowed self-employed persons to set aside, 
tax-free, specific amounts for retirement years. 


The other would have allowed regulated investment companies that 
invest entirely in tax-exempt state and local bonds to pass along the tax 
exemption to their stockholders. 


If you would like more information on the legislation mentioned above, 
write to Personal Business, Business Week, 330 West 42 St., New York. 


Vets’ disability: The maximum payment for disability under GI life 
insurance from World War II has been jumped from $50 to $100 a month. 
By paying an extra premium, policyholders can now get income up to $10 
per $1,000 of insurance in case they become disabled. (The limit on such 
insurance is $10,000.) 


Despite general impressions to the contrary, some college vacancies still 
exist for the 1958-59 academic year, though largely in the Midwest area. 


The newly formed College Admissions Center, a clearing house 
financed by the Sloan Foundation, has been contacted by 85 colleges seek- 
ing students. Most vacancies are in freshman classes in smaller liberal 
arts colleges in such states as Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa. 
There are also a limited number of engineering and business school 
openings. 


Although chances are best for entering freshmen, transfer students may 
make out all right. Low academic rating does not automatically preclude an 
applicant from finding acceptance—the Center has placed a number who 
were in the lower fourth of their high school or preparatory school classes. 


Interested students should send a $10 registration fee, high school or col- 
lege transcript, and a small photograph to the Center at Glenbrook High 
School, Northbrook, Ill. While there is no guarantee of placement, there is 
an assurance that all applications will be reviewed by college representatives. 


Hotel and motel accommodations are practically non-existent in the 
Newport (R. I.) area for the week of the America’s Cup races. If you’ve just 
made up your mind to witness the event, you might be able to get space 
aboard the liner Arosa Star, which will cruise near the racing area. Rates 
for the full eight days, Sept. 19 to 27, on this combined observation post 
and seagoing hotel range from $155 to $410, or $15 on a daily basis (Male 
Travel Bureau, 274 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.). 


Universal Traveleard holders soon will have their cards replaced at no 
charge by the new American Express Co. credit card which becomes effective 
Oct. 1—the result of AE’s purchase of Universal Travelcard. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright en the Aug. 23, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St, New York, N. Y. 











Can you find 
the fabric 


in these pictures? 


Compressed blocks of Wellington Sears duck are used in 
Divine Bros. Canvas Cushion Tired Wheels on this factory 
truck. 


Concrete storage houses built on pneumatic forms, fabri- 
cated by Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, using a 
Wellington Sears nylon base fabric. 





Flaps of Wellington Sears fabric, coated with abrasive, form 
the ‘spokes’ of the “PG’’ Wheel made by Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Co 








Polishing off a tough grinding job...moving tons 
indoors without noise or damage . . . putting up a 
concrete building in 24 hours... these are some of 
the jobs turned over to fabric! And the lengthening 
list of specially engineered textiles indicates that 
every day more and more industries are making 
available to themselves the variety and versatility 


of modern-day fabrics. Which means that more and 


Wellington Sears 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


For the Rubber, Plastics, Chemical, Metallurgical, 
Automotive, Marine and Many Other Industries 





more industrial planners are turning to Wellington 
Sears—as their first source of dependable help, 
backed by over a century of experience In indus- 
trial fabrics. If you have any problem related to 
fabrics, call us. 

And for an informative booklet illustrating many 
other industrial uses of fabric, write Department 


C-8 for “Fabrics Plus”. 
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Wellington Sears Co., 111 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. + Atianta * Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Detroit * Los Angeles * Philadelphia * San Francisco * St. Louis 














EATON IS PART OF THE AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION INDUSTRY 








Weather Forecast: Cool and Comfortable 


Wherever You Drive! 


I THE past seven years more than a million American motorists have outsmarted 
the weather man by equipping their cars with air conditioning systems which 
permit driver and passengers to select their own climate. 


These compact, efficient motor car air conditioners are just one example of the 
many contributions made by air conditioning and refrigeration, not only to 
personal health and comfort, but also to science, industry, and agriculture. 

Eaton has long been a supplier to the air conditioning and refrigeration in- 
dustry, furnishing permanent mold gray iron castings for compressor bodies, 

e plates, connecting rods, crankshafts, and pulleys. Eaton springs and fasten- 
ing devices are important to product durability and long life. Eaton supplies 
components, as well as complete automotive air conditioning systems, for America’s 


finest motor cars. 


Many of the Eaton divisions listed below are cooperating with manufacturers 
in making the job of “keeping cool” more efficient, and applicable to a broader 
range of uses. For more information about Eaton, its facilities and products, write 
for our illustrated booklet. 


EATON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY : Genera/ Offices: 


EATON PLANTS: CLEVELAND © MASSILLON © MARION © DETROIT © SAGINAW 


EATON PRODUCTS 


Engine Valves * Hydraulic Valve Lifters 
Tappets * Valve Seat Inserts 
Jet Engine Parts * Hydraulic Pumps 
Motor Truck Axles * Axle Shafts 
Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings 
Powdered Metal Parts * Stampings 
Heater-Defroster Units 
Automotive Air Conditioning Systems 
Fastening Devices * Cold Drawn Steel 
Spring Lock Washers * Gears 
Leaf and Coil Springs * Forgings 
Dynamatic Drives and Brakes 
Eddy-Current Dynamometers 


Cleveland, Ohio 


VASSAR © BATTLE CREEK @ MARSHALL 
LAWTON ° COLDWATER e LACKAWANNA ° KENOSHA ° RICHMOND, INDIANA 


bd LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA 











In Business Abroad 


Argentine Sprouts New Deals 


For Development by Foreign Money 


Argentina has announced a flock of new investment 
deals with foreign companies on top of last month’s oil 
development agreements, reported to total $1-billion 
(BW—Aug.2’58,p30). Here are some of the latest deals: 

* Ford Motor Co. will spend $15-million on plants 
to produce Ford trucks and Fordson tractors. Produc- 
tion is slated to reach 4,000 trucks and 6,000 tractors 
annually by 1964. 

* M. W. Kellogg Co. of New York will design and 
put up a $20-million refinery addition for the state- 
owned oil company (YPF) at Mendoza. 

* A Japanese group led by Kawasaki, Ltd., of Tokyo, 
plans to invest the equivalent of $53-million in a ship- 
vard and plants to produce railway equipment and 
diesel locomotives. 

* A group of French companies—Ciave, Forex, 
Impex, and Citra—is slated to invest a total of $144 
million in a program to build a lubricant plant for YPF, 
to develop oil resources, and to work the nationalized 
Rio Turbio coal mines. 


BOAC Gets in Ocean Jet Race, 
With Flights Due By Yearend 


British Overseas Airways Corp. (BOAC) is sprinting 
to catch its U.S. rivals in the transatlantic jet transport 
race. ‘This week, BOAC announced it would begin regu- 
larly scheduled transatlantic jet flights in December. 
Pan American World Airways plans to start jet service 
across the Atlantic in late October. 

BOAC will use Comet IVs on a once-weekly de luxe 
service basis. Later, BOAC will step up the schedule 
to provide daily flights each way. 

The Bnitish carrier also says it will begin Comet service 
from London to Tokyo via Hong Kong by May, 1959, 
with four flights weekly. 


Brazil Gets Emergency U.S. Credit 


But Financial Outlook Remains Grim 


The U.S. has given Brazil a breathing spell in its 
financial battle to make ends meet, through new loans 
and stretch-outs in repayment of earlier loans. But in 
Rio, the question is: “What about next year?” 

The bail-out package just handed to Brazil is big. It 
includes $100-million from the Export-Import Bank, 
$75-million from the International Monetary Fund, $58- 
million from 12 U.S. banks, and a spreading-out of 
payments on $200-million worth of earlier loans. 

But the outlook for coffee, Brazil's No. 1 foreign-ex- 
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change earner, is still poor. And oil imports, the coun- 
try’s No. 1 drain on reserves (over $250-million yearly), 
continue to be a headache. 

Petrobras, the state-run oil company, is talking with 
East and West to ease the oil situation. From Moscow, 
it may purchase as much as 1.4-million bbl. of oil in ex- 
change for cocoa beans—and possibly coffee and vegetable 
oils besides. But that wouldn’t sit well with Washing- 
ton, which has just reversed gears and finally agreed to 
discuss the Brazilian-backed plan for an Inter-American 
Development Bank. 

From U.S. and West European oil companies, Petro- 
bras may try to get financing for $200-million worth of 
equipment for oil exploration. It may even try to copy 
the Argentine approach of getting private companies to 
drill for oil under long-term contracts. But Rio oil ex- 
perts point out that with greater risks in Brazil because 
of smaller known reserves, Petrobras would have to be 
far more liberal than Argentina to lure private companies. 


New Tourist Highway to Moscow 
Links With Road From Helsinki 


For the tourist who wants to drive to Moscow from 
Finland, Intourist-the U.S.S.R.’s_ state-owned travel 
company—has announced the opening of a new tourist 
motor route to the Soviet capital. ‘The road runs from 
the Finno-Russian border to Moscow via Leningrad. 

At the border the Soviet highway links with a newly 
inaugurated Finnish road leading from Helsinki. 

Intourist says the motorist—once in Moscow—can then 
choose between driving down to the Black Sea along 
the Moscow-Yalta highway, or leaving the U.S.S.R. by 
the Moscow-Brest road running to the Polish fronticr. 


Mexican Takes Over Phone Company 


As IT&T and Swedish Firm Sell Out 


Mexican businessman Carlos ‘Trouyet this week 
bought the 80°% controlling interest in Tclefonos de 
Mexico, S. A., jointly held by International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. and Sweden’s L. M. Ericsson, 

The parties to the deal—and Mexicans in general—are 
happy over the new arrangement. The two foreign 
companies together are getting a reported $33-million for 
their stock. Trouyet, owner of Celulosa de Chihuahua 
and self-stvled promoter, moves a step higher in Mexico 
City business circles. And Mexicans who have had to buy 
a share of Telefonos stock to get a phone installed—and 
vet have watched the company live under foreign control 
—can now call Telefonos a real Mexican public utility. 

The deal is bringing on an even more important de- 
velopment—the long-needed modernization of Mexico's 
phone system. ‘Trouyet plans a $15-million expansion 
program. As part of this, he is joining forces with Inter 
national Standard Electric Corp.—IT&T’s foreign sub- 
sidiary (BW—Aug.9°58,p60)—and Ericsson in a new $4.2- 
million company to produce switchboards, wire, office 
equipment, and telephones. 
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Now— automation starts 
in an ore crane’s cabin on Western Maryland 


As giant buckets swing ore from a ship’s hold, the 
weight in each hopper car is electronically transmitted 
to the Western Maryland yard office. 

This starts a chain of Integrated Data Processing 
which mechanically passes on waybill information to 
the steel company’s mill and offices. 

Even before the last loaded car is coupled into place, 
waybills are waiting for the train. As a result, the ore 
gets out of the yard quicker, reaches the consignee 
sooner. This process is simple, systematic, foolproof. 

This same IDP system mechanically repeats waybill 
information to a clearly printed shipping statement— 
eliminating weight certificate, shipping notice and 
blanket waybill. Now—Western Maryland customers 
can complete paper work in minutes instead of hours. 


Actually, it’s the first installation of its kind where 
the weighman’s recording of information is transmitted 
electronically. 

Call it progressiveness. Call it forward-looking. The 
important thing is that the IDP system saves the 
shipper time and money. And WM people value it as 
one more way they can provide improved service. 


= "WESTERN MARYLAND: 





300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md.—Short Cut for Fast Freight 








COMPANIES 





NDA Goes It Alone in Atomics 


For all its newness, the atomic 
power industry already has managed 
to establish some nearly inviolable rules. 
Among them, No. 1 is: Any company 
entering the field for the first time 
needs a well-established, profitable con- 
ventional business—say, turbines and 
gencrators, appliances, or aircraft—to 
absorb the punishing losses its atomic 


venture is likely to suffer in the first 
decade OT SO. 

Nuclear Development Corp. _ of 
America has flouted this advice and 


still emerged as a major factor in the 


TESTING of reactor components is important source of revenue 
for Nuclear Development Corp. This tubing is for Alaska project. 
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business. In fact, the White Plains 
(N. Y.) company is the only outfit ex- 
clusively in atomics that has been able 
to compete with such titans as General 
Electric, Westinghouse, and North 
American Aviation as prime contractor 
for big atomic power projects. At the 
same time, it has earned a_ profit 

though sometimes just barely—in each 
of the 10 vears of its existence. It is 
also unique in the trade for the ex 
tremely advanced types of atomic power 
plants it is developing. 

e NDA’s Role—Besides acting as primc¢ 


het A 





MANUFACTURING is next step for company. 


Menke (left) inspects progress on research reactor it is building. 


contractor on commercial and govern- 
ment power reactor jobs, NDA also 
tackles assignments such as these 

e Theoretical studies of atomic 
power problems—for example, calculat 
ing mathematically how radiation will 
affect materials that go into a reactor, 
or figuring the feasibility of a new re- 
type. 
e Designing 


ictor 


reactor components 


and complete reactors, for both the 
Atomic Energy 
clients. 

¢ Testing scale models of reactors 


Commission and_ pri- 


vate 


Pres. John R. 
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TRU-LAY 


PUSH\\\. 


REMOTE CONTROLS 


make hundreds of 
products more useful 
... more salable 


oe 
a 


The DATA FILE offered below 
shows how the Precision Con- 
struction of these PUSH-PULLS 
provides sustained accuracy, 
lifetime service and improved 
operating characteristics for 
literally hundreds of products 
(ranging from relatively deli- 
cate photographic equipment 
to the roughest and toughest 
dirt-moving equipment) to 
make them more useful... 
more salable. 


Here is a picture of 
SIMPLICITY vs COMPLEXITY 





COMPLEX MECHANICAL 


TRU-LAY 
PUSH-PULL 








Tru-Lay Push-Pulls are Simple 
... have One Moving Part... 
provide Lifetime Service, 
Lifetime Accuracy, Low- 
Over-All Cost and they are 
Noiseless. We have never heard 
of a Tru-Lay Flexible Push-Pull 


wearing out in normal service. 





Mechanical Linkages, as shown 
dotted inthe drawing, are Com- 
plex, have Many Parts, Many 
Points of Wear to create In 
creasing Back-Lash with Loss 
of Accuracy and Multiple Vibra- 
tion Rattles. 


The six bulletins and 
booklets in the 
DATA FILE 


provide a clear picture of 
how the Flexibility of 
Tru-Lay Push-Pull Re- 
mote Controls simplifies 
Design and Assembly 
. cuts costs for Engi- 
neering and Production, 





AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
601-A Stephenson Bidg., Detroit 2 


2216-A South Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22 
929-A Connecticut Ave.. Bridgeport 2, Conn 
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and the components that go into them. 

¢ Assembling reactor components 
manufactured by subcontractors, in- 
stalling reactors, and supervising their 
carly operations. 

On tasks of this nature, the com- 
pany’s sales have fattened from the 
first year’s spindly $28,000 to a robust 
$3.9-million for the fiscal vear ended 
last Mar. 31. The net has ranged from 
$296 in 1949-50 (“we had to move into 
larger quarters that year,’” a spokesman 
explains) to $33,000 last vear. At the 
same time, the company has accumu 
lated $1.5-million worth of plant and 
equipment. 

Almost all the take has been from 
theoretical and engineering work, on 
which NDA—with 150 of its 380 em- 
plovees engineers or scientists—has so 
far concentrated. The company has 
been able to profit from this single 
mindedness because atomic power is 
still such a pioneer field that hours and 
hours of research and testing are re- 
quired for cach new design (picture, 
page 99). 
¢ Change of Course—Such will not al 
ways be the case, NDA Pres. John R. 
Menke foresees, and he wants to prepare 
for the dav—about 1975, in his estimate 

when the profits will come from man 
ufacturing a few proven reactor types 
rather than experimenting. “I want 
my share of the market when that 
comes about,” he savs. “To get it, we'll 
have to have manufacturing competence 
bv 1965.” 

At the moment, the company has no 
major production facilitics—just shops 
and laboratories. NDA’s modest head- 
quarters looks more like an engineering 
school than the offices of a profit-con- 
sclous enterprise. Equations arc 
scrawled all over blackboards in many 
of the executive offices. In others, the 
ornament consists of scale drawings of 
reactor plants. Pipe-puffing staffers add 
to the academic atmosphere as_ they 
huddle around conference tables or 
work over blueprints. 
¢ Lean Days—The scholarly organiza- 
tion began in 1948 when Menke, Gale 
Young (now NDA’s vice-president), 
ind a group of associates left AEC’s 
Clinton Laboratories—now Oak Ridge 
National Lab. Thev were long on ideas 
and technical knowhow, verv short on 
cash. But thanks to eight vears’ experi 
ence in atomics, they knew “which 
knock on when we started 
looking for jobs,” in Menke’s words. 

Che first jobs were scientific and en- 
gineering studies. for AEC, then the 
only sponsor of nuclear development. 
Much of the work was for AEC’s air- 
craft nuclear program. Today 48% of 
NDA’s sales are commercial, and Menke 
expects the proportion to continue in- 
creasing. But the early davs were lean. 

“We were limited to theoretical 
studies because we had no laboratory 
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(at your next meeting 


1 BIG picture 
will be worth 10,000 words > 
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...this new 





VU-LYTE II 
shows BIG, clear 
pictures on a 
screen or wall. 
No slides are 
needed. 


Beseler’s VU-LYTE II 

Opaque Projector projects 

your charts, maps, papers, your 

watch, this magazine, anything. 

It projects instantly, in full color or black 
and white, to a meeting of from 4 to 400. 
The VU-LYTE II is simple, quick, 
precise. It is your most effective aide to 
successful business communications. 





—_——_— oe 
Write fora Free 
Demonstration, 
and ask for § 
the brochure: § 
“11 Checkpoints t 
For Better Vis- 
ual Meetings” 
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CHARLES CBescle company 


THE VU-LYTE Il 

IS TO THE EYE 
WHAT A LOUDSPEAKER 

IS TO THE EAR 
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BODINE 
MOTORS are 
RELIABLE 


“Reliability and uniform operation were 
main considerations when we selected a 
motor for our Mediscanner Recorder, a 
medical instrument. Bodine motors more 
than filled these requirements." —NRD In- 
strument Company 

The Bodine line includes 3500 standard 
motors. One may suit your product per- 
fectly. Talk to a Bodine motor-application 
engineer in the early stages of planning 
your product. 

6 to 14 week delivery on built-to-order 
motors. 

265 different STOCK, types and sizes 
ready for fast shipment. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2280 W. Ohio St., Chicago 


BODINE 
ractional J) sows 
MOTORS ~ 


- the power behind the lead 





For record-brenking sales 


and profits — nothing does 


it like incentive-producing 


American Express Travel 
Awards . priced easily 
within your budget and 
arranged by experts from 
the finesf, most complete 
travel service — 108 years 
of experience — 399 offices 
world-wide. 

For complete information, write: 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Whitehall 4-2000 
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» 
facilities—we couldn't afford them,” 
Vice-Pres. Young recalls. “Don’t buy 
anything new” was the rule for all 
personnel. Nowadays, the company 
buys new equipment for the labs but 
still frugally furnishes its offices with 
refinished desks and cabinets. ‘There’s 
air conditioning only in the computer 
room, where it’s an absolute necessity. 
Executives must be content with trying 
to keep cool with aged fans. 
¢ Always a Profit—This economizing 
worked two ways. From the outset, 
Menke flatly refused to take a job that 
didn’t promise a profit. 

“We had two great advantages,” he 
says. “First, the group of us who 
started the company had worked to- 
gether for the government. We knew 
each other, respected each other, and 
could work as a team. But, looking 
back at it, it was just as much an ad- 
vantage that we had no money. That 
meant we had to adopt a_ realistic 
approach. We could not buy any jobs. 
We had to make a profit on all of 
them.” 

A number of companies with more 
resources have cracked the atomic power 
business by accepting contracts on 
which they would lose money—or, at 
best, break even. ‘This course was not 
open to NDA. 
¢ Angels to the Rescue—Outside capi- 
tal finally enabled NDA to add the lab 
facilities it needed. Laurance S. Rocke 
feller invested in the company in 1954 
and again in 1956. Two risk capital 
houses, William A. M. Burden Co. and 
J. H. Whitney & Co., also put up 
some money in 1956. In return, Rocke- 
feller won two representatives and 
Burden and Whitney one each on the 
NDA board. 

Still, the founders retain control of 
the company. An estimated 50% of 
the outstanding stock is owned by man- 
agement, cmployees, and technical as 
sociates—a group of outside scientists 
who act as consultants and _ research 
aides. Rockefeller, Whitney, and Bur- 
den between them control something 
more than 30% of the shares. There 
are no other major stockholders. 

In March, 1957, the company issued 

its first public financing—a $1-million 
package of common stock and convert- 
ible debentures. There are signs it may 
soon be going to market again for addi- 
tional financing. 
* Radical Designs—If NDA has vet to 
attract wide attention in the money 
markets, it has no such problem within 
the atomic power business. Thanks to 
the radical designs it is sponsoring, it’s 
amply in the limelight. 

For example, NDA is combining two 
substances that ordinarily react explo- 
sively when they mix—sodium and 
watcr—in the heart of the reactor at a 
10,000-kw. power plant it’s building at 
Anchorage, Alaska, for AEC and _ the 





Look what Riegel 
paper is doing: 


* Keeps marble polished 
* Stops radio rattle 
* Guards frosting flavor 


* Marble Halls: Abrasive dust set- 
tling between the polished faces of 
marble slabs during shipment often 


caused scratches. One quarry asked 
us to help solve the problem. We 
came up with a special soft, ab- 
sorbent paper to slip between the 
marble surfaces. No more scratches. 


* Sound effects are fine when 
they’re called for, but no self- 
respecting radio station likes to 
broadcest the crackle of turning 
pages of a script. Riegel has a spe- 
cial, porous, soft, low-density paper 
that is non-rattling, but easily 
printed. Announcers can’t get rat- 
tled when they’re reading from this 
super-quiet script. 

* Frosting mix .. . easy to fix. Pills- 


bury’s new milk chocolate frosting 
mix is kept fresh and appetizing with 
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Riegel’s Pouchpak* .. . foil lami- 
nated to special pouch paper, poly- 
coated. Packaged at high speeds on 
automatic machines. 

* Can one of our 600 different 
papers solve a problem for you? 
Just write to Riegel Paper Corpora- 
tion, P. O. Box 250, New York 16, 
N. Y. orm. 
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TECHNICAL PAPERS FOR INDUSTRY 
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COLSON CASTERS 


Light Duty 


Over four hundred types of 
easy rolling casters for 
wood and metal furniture. 
Save effort . . . save floors. 


FINEST MADE 


Medium Duty 


Over six hundred types of 
sturdy, load floating cast- 
ers for light trucks and 
commercial equipment. 


FURNITURE & EQUIPMENT 


Heavy Duty 


Over a thousand types of 
rugged casters for original 
and replacement material 
handling equipment. 


INDUSTRY & COMMERCE 


eb. 


Your local Colson representative or dis- 
tributor can promptly supply you from 
over 2000 types for original or replace- 
ment use to fit all jobs and equipment 
exactly . . . based on more than 70 years 
of experience and service in the field. 
Save floors, save equipment, save time and 
money, specify the finest, Colson Casters. 


Special & Brake 


Hundreds of job engineered 
types of casters to meet 
specific needs in hospitals, 
commerce, and plants. 

















Contact 

your local 
representative 
or distributor 
or write to 


The Colson Corporation 
Jonesboro, Arkansas 
A subsidiary of 


Great American industries, inc., Elyria, Ohio 
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Chugach Electric Assn. The coolant 
will be liquid sodium; the moderator— 
which keeps the fission process going at 
an optimum rate—will be heavy water. 
The water and sodium will flow through 
the reactor core in concentric tubes, 
with an extra tube of aluminum to keep 
them apart. Of course, there’s no in- 
tention that the two will ever mingle, 
but it’s still tricky to use them both in 
a reactor. 

NDA has constructed big test loops 
at the experimental station it maintains 
on an isolated site near Pawling, N. Y., 
to check the types of tubing to be used 
at Anchorage. 
¢ Steam Cooler—For a group of utili- 
ties headed by American Electric Power 
Co., NDA has completed designs for 
a plant using steam to remove heat 
from the reactor. Until recently, all the 
experts believed steam could never be 
permitted inside a reactor, because of 
the air bubbles it continually forms. 
Recent AEC experiments with boiling 
water reactors, however, have just about 
exploded this notion. 

Why should NDA fret with such 
advanced designs when simpler, more 
fully engineered types can be built? 
One reason probably is that right now 
it’s not able to manufacture compo- 
nents in a big way. Perhaps more im- 
portant, Menke and Young have faith 
in their own concepts. Thev are con- 
fident they can lick the problems of 
handling matcrials such as superheated 
steam and liquid metal—both excellent 
heat transfer agents. A prime goal in 
reactor development is to extract more 
heat from the machines. 
¢ Test Reactors—NDA also has work 
under wav on a large testing: reactor for 
the Belgian government. It will expose 
materials and equipment to both radia 
tion and heat. The design is by NDA, 
and the company is buving some of 
the components. Others are under 
contract in Belgium. 

Jointly, NDA and General Motors’ 
Electro-Motive Div. hold an AEC con- 
tract to design a small mobile reactor 
for the Army—probably to power off- 
road vehicles in polar or desert regions. 
NDA also plans to invade the market 
for research reactors, more and more 
of which are being bought bv colleges, 
hospitals, and research outfits. NDA is 
building a research reactor at Pawling 
for its own use and hopes to market a 
similar machine soon. 
¢ Future Products—In vears to come, 
the company will be blossoming into a 
manufacturer, if Menke has his wav, 
but he’s still not sure exactly what it 
will manufacture. It won’t be reactor 
pressure vessels or conventional power 
gear for atomic plants, he swears. His 
only prediction is that NDA will be 
turning out components that require 
considerable engineering—“‘because that 
is where we are strongest.” END 





To The Solution 

* Men’s Probiems 

Published: weekly — closes 12 days in 
advance. 

Rate—$10.15 per line ($5.08 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
count 3 words for box number. 








A41DDRESS ROX NO, REPLIES TO: Bor No. 
Classified Adv. Div. of this publication. 
Send to office nearest you. 
NEW YORK 36: P. O. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St. 








POSITION VACANT 

Sales 'Director—Electric Motors & Gearmo- 
tors. Required for Middle West operation. 
Most complete line possible, with major price 
benefits, substantial remuneration and pros- 
pects for outstanding man. Resume _ to— 
Newman Electric Motors Inc., 357 Wilson 
Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey. 


POSITION WANTED 


Geologist, employed, can find oil for you. 
Needs retainer. PW-8699, Business Week. 


P. R. Executive top corporate, agency record 
in marketing, legislation, administration. 


High Salary. PW-8707, Business Week. 


PART TIME WORK WANTED 


A tant 





Diversification. Tax Attorney 
with industrial experience in mergers and 
acquisitions seeks part time association. 
PTWW-8672, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Quebec Manufacturer Has Precision Metal 
Working facilities available for the manufac- 
ture of your product or components for the 
Canadian market. Highly trained male and 
female laber skilled in precision metal work- 
ing available immediately. Will consider 
production of your product on a licensing. 
royalty or other basis. SS-8567, Business 
Week. 


Increase Your Prestige Through Authorship! 
Exciting, profitable things can happen to the 
man or company whose book is published un- 
der our plan. For free brochures, write > 
Weiss, Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., 

16. 


Unusually accurate business forecasts stress 
mathematical model of profits instead of 
GNP, income, etc. (High profits spur activity 
disappointing profits cue retrenchment.) 
Subscribers include top corporations, econ- 
omists. 3 month trial for $10. (Regularly 
$50 per year) Industry Forecast, Box 26, 
Chappaqua, N. Y 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Free Catalog. Contains hundreds of busi- 
nesses, farms and income properties through- 
out U.S. Canada. Specify type and location 
desired. Deal direct with owners, U.1}. Buy- 
ers Digest, 1608 Hillhurst. Dept. BW-7, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial and Real Estate Financing. ist & 
2nd Mortgages, Construction Loans, Chattel 
Loans on Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures & 
Inventory, Sale & Leaseback. Present Financ- 
ing Consolidated and increased. Payments 
Reduced. Receivable Discounting. Re-Dis- 
counting and Installment Financing. Long- 
Term Subordinated Note and Debenture Fi- 
nancing. New Ventures Financed. Promotional 
Financing, U. S. & Canada. Sy Field Co., 
1457 Broadway, New York, N. Y. WI 7-7395. 





When Answering 


BOX NUMBERS... 


to expedite the handling of your correspondence 
and avoid confusion, please do not address a single 
reply to more than one individual box number 
Be sure to address separate replies for each adver- 
tisement. 
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THE TREND 





Straight Talk and Statesmanship 


Since World War II, the U.S. rarely has had to 
face an international problem quite as complex as 
the present crisis in the Middle East, or to endure 
a United Nations’ debate quite as tortuous as the 
one now going on in the General Assembly. To add 
to public confusion and uncertainty, U.S.. policy 
in the Middle East seemed until recently to be dan- 
gerously lacking in clarity and a firm purpose. 

If the situation still is confusing this week, the 
same cannot be said of the U.S. position. That has 
been put into focus by two complementary U.S. 
policy statements—the first made to the U.N. by 
Pres. Eisenhower, and the second this week to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars by Secy. of State Dulles. 

In terms of the Middle East, Eisenhower’s address 
to the U.N. was of historic importance. In it, the 
President offered the world organization a compre- 
hensive plan for bringing the area enduring peace. 
But in terms of over-all U.S. foreign policy, the 
statement by Dulles may prove of even greater sig- 
nificance. For it was Dulles who frankly posed the 
problem of Soviet aggression, then laid it on the line 
both to the U.N. and to the Soviet Union. 

In the context of a historical comparison between 
the aggressors of today and of the 1930s, Dulles said 
two things that desperately needed saying. First, he 
warned the U.N. that it must deal successfully with 
aggression in the Middle East or face the fate of the 
League of Nations. Second, he warned Moscow that, 
if the U.N. should fail, the U.S. still had the capac- 
ity and determination “not to allow Soviet military 
power to dominate the world.” 

Then, to those in this country who believe peace 
can be achieved by placating aggressors, Dulles had 
this to say: “It is as certain now as it was in 1939 
that a policy of falling back, of making concession 
after concession, will not lead to peace, but to war.” 


Quick on the Trigger 


Demonstrating that central banking is still more 
art than science, the two most important central 
banks in the world took divergent action last week. 

The Bank of England, alert to a slight slackening 
in Britain’s economic activity and manifestly un- 
concerned about the threat of worldwide inflation, 
lowered its bank rate to 442 %—the latest in a series 
of reductions from its postwar peak of 7%, estab- 
lished last September. 

At the same time, the Federal Reserve Board 
approved a hike from 154% to 2% in the discount 
rate of the San Francisco Fed. Privately, Fed offi- 
cials cited the upturn in economic activity and the 
“inflationary psychology” rampant among business- 
men and investors. 


104 


Even before this action, the Fed’s fear of inflation 
was apparent. Early in August, it increased stock 
margin requirements from 50% to 70%. And after 
announcing: that it was prepared to support Treas- 
ury bond prices, it privately rescinded this decision, 
and let the bond market sink as investors unloaded 
in anticipation of tighter money. 

The Fed is once again resuming the policy that 
failed, in its last full test, to provide stability and 
halt inflation. Unlike the Bank of England, which 
used a number of different weapons successfully to 
combat inflation and is now using them to cushion 
a decline, the Fed relies only on its general controls 
over credit. This has led it to provide an excess 
of funds in declines, which opens the way to infla- 
tion, and to choke off credit in an upsurge, which 
leads to deflation. 

Resuming tight money is a gamble—and may be 
a desperate one. We can only hope that in its zeal 
to repress an inflationary spree, the Fed does not 
strangle the infant recovery in its cradle. 


One Step Ahead 


Agriculture Secy. Ezra Taft Benson has fought a 
good way by not-too-easy stages toward a sane farm 
policy: one that would let the farmer plant what he 
wants to while reducing his support prices to a 
point where they protect him against disaster but no 
longer invite him to add to existing surpluses. 

The farmer who wants to be his own boss has a 
large stake in this. So has the taxpayer, footing the 
multibillion-dollar bill for farm “aid.” 

But the desired end still was by no means 
achieved in the new farm bill passed this week 
(page 21). This bill permits lower support prices 
on cotton, corn, and rice, but it doesn’t provide them 
for the other three “basic” crops (wheat, tobacco, 
and peanuts). The props remain too high for the 
1959 cotton crop, and the sliding scale for future 
reductions looks too much like a delaying action. 

Perhaps the bill Benson was able to get this year 
foreshadows a better one in 1959, a non-election 
year. Certainly he will try to include wheat, tobacco, 
and peanuts the next time around. 

But such victories don’t come easily. The present 
bill would have died in the House last week had not 
the failure to act meant another slash in 1959 cotton 
acreage. 

Now let’s get ready to go the whole way. Farm 
products must be grown for the marketplace, not 
for the government. Then, with an honest one- 
price system, we can stop dumping cotton and other 
crops abroad—for “subsidy” is only a polite name 
for dumping. 
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PROUD NEW NAME IN LOS ANGELES 


Sheraton-West 


FORMERLY THE SHERATON-TOWN HOUSE ON WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 





T wo celebrated hotels with proud new names — Sheraton-West in Los Angeles and 


Sheraton-East in New York have set standards of food, service, and accommodations 


that are unexcelled anywhere. Both offer the wonderful Sheraton welcome that says 


We're giad to see you" in 33 cities coast to coast in the U.S.A. and Canada. 


FORMERLY THE AMBASSADOR ON PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


SHERATON HOTELS 


For 4-Second RESERVATRON or Direct-Line Teletype Reservations, call your nearest Sheraton Hotel. 
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Another new development using 


B.EGoodrich Chemical] ««~ materia: 


Miles of Geon 


seal the 
Seaway 


N the Canadian side of the St. Lawrence 

Seaway project, a new type of structural 
seal extruded from Geon polyvinyl material is 
giving extra-long life to concrete locks, dams, 
retaining walls, power developments. 


Wherever concrete walls are built, small 
gaps must be left between adjoining sections 
to permit expansion and contraction. To make 
these joints permanently watertight, seals made 
from Geon are inserted between sections be- 
fore the concrete is poured. 


Why Geon was chosen—These seals have the 
spring and flexibility to keep joints watertight 
through years of expansion and contraction, 
at temperatures from 40 below zero to 100 
above. Geon can make products impervious 
to water and weathering; based on independ- 
ent tests, these Geon seals will have a service 
life several times that of conventional materials. 


How we can help you— Versatile Geon poly- 
vinyl materials make flexible seals, rigid 
moldings, chemically resistant coatings and 
hundreds of other products. Our technical 
specialists can help you select a material to 





The seals shown here, made by B. F. Goodrich Canada Limited, are develop or improve your products. For infor- 


being placed in position on locks of the St. Lawrence Seaway, a portion mation write Dept. LA-9, B.F.Goodrich Chem- 
of 40 miles of Geon seals for various Seaway projects. 


ical Company, 3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. In 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 





B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 





. 2 
B.EGoodrich GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber and latex 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and piasticizers * HARMON colors 








